



A short course in why more people drink 
Seagram’s V.O. Canadian than any other brand 
of imported whisky, including Scotch. 


1. V.O. does what no other whisky can. 

It defines smooth once and for all. Light? Of course. 

2. Sip for yourself. 

Known by the company it keeps 
Seagram’s \\ 7 

Canadian \ /\ 








PROMISE HER ANYTHING BUT GIVE HER ARPEGE 



Around the world with the Tiger. 


Take all the Tiger's victories in 1965 . . . put them tail to tail . . . and 
they stretch clear around the world. The Tiger rode with the World 
Grand Prix Champion in races from Europe to South Africa — taking 
the checkered flag with High-energy gasoline from Humble affiliates 
around the world. □ And the Tiger was pretty busy elsewhere, too. 
Last year there were seventeen United States Auto Club Champion- 
ship Races. Thirteen were won with lubricants and Special Racing 
Fuel supplied by HUMBLE — including the second win in a row in the 
Indianapolis 500. □ Take a tip from the champions, and try a tankful 
of High-energy Enco Extra gasoline. Put a 
Tiger in Your Tank‘! Get a FREE Tiger 
decal like A. J. Foyt and Jim Clark have on 

vj, r- their cars. Write: Tiger, P. O. Box 2864, 

^ ^ Houston, Texas 77001 
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Spouts Illustrated, published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc., 540 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. III. 6061 1 ; prin- 
cipal office Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020; Janies A. Linen, 
President; D. W. Brumbaugh, 
Treasurer; Bernard Barnes. Secre- 
tary. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago, III. and at additional 
mailing offices. Authorized as 
second-class mail by the Post Office 
Department, Ottawa. Canada and 
for payment of postage in cash. 
U.S. and Canadian subscriptions 
$7.50 a year. Military personnel 
anywhere in the world 56 a year, all 
other $10 a year. 
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Next week 

MAGNIFICENT GRAU STARK 
is the fasorile for the Kentucky 
Derby, though a few strong 
challengers have made late ap- 
pearances. Whitney Tower an- 
alyzes every horse's chances. 

THE PRO PLA YOFFS in bas- 
ketball produced a quantity 
of shocks and inspired brilliant 
displays by a remarkable ath- 
lete. Frank Dcford tells his 
story and reports the scries. 

A BAHAMAS SAFARI to An- 
dros Island can be both a re- 
warding and an unsettling ex- 
perience. The fishing and hunt- 
ing are very good — but be sure 
to beware of chickchameys. 
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LETTER FROM 


Many readers with whom 1 talk claim 
the best job a man could want would be 
writing about the outdoors for Sports 
Illustrated— the idea of being paid 
to get out of an office and enjoy the 
wilderness is one that gets them. By way 
of setting the record straight, presented 
here in capsule are the career and obli- 
gations of Duncan Barnes, the most 
outdoorsy writer on our staff. It is true 
that over the past six years Duncan 
Barnes has hiked many a mile through 
wilderness where deer and moose 
abound in all their antlered magnifi- 
cence. But just as often, in pursuit of 
subject matter, he has labored like an 
average man in the madding crowd, 
inching along the jam-packed highways 
where irate motorists lock horns, On 
the day this is being written. Outdoors- 
man Barnes is a mere 60 miles south 
of Mew York City doing a story on 
the optimistic anglers who fly-fish for 
striped bass in the crowded waters of 
New Jersey. The Jersey coast, berib- 
boned with highways, is not a lonely 
place these days, and certainly Barnes 
will not find there any of the natural 
wonders he writes about in his story 
of Canada's Mackenzie Mountains on 
page 78 of this issue. 

Since there are still vast wild areas 
like the Mackenzie Mountains, why 
docs Barnes bother with tame places 



BARNES AFTER A DAY'S WORK 


THE PUBLISHER 


like the Jersey shore? Well, as we see it 
on this magazine, the quest of an aloof 
fish like the striper in the cloudy wa- 
ters near big cities is as much a part of 
the outdoor scene as the pursuit of a 
moose in a distant bog. The outdoors 
is not something that can be measured 
in miles. It is. in large part, a state of 
mind. Henry Thoreau, the outdoors- 
man of everlasting value, never saw 
much of the American wilderness, but 
the words he wrote beside a pond 120 
years ago have carried to the stars. 

Unlike Thoreau. our outdoorsman 
is not in a constant state of revolt 
(although he is occasionally revolted 
by the way the wilderness is being 
botched). While they differ as much as 
fire and water. Thoreau of Walden and 
Duncan Barnes of Sports Illustrated 
do have something in common: an ap- 
preciation of the outdoors born of 
humble experience. Barnes grew up in 
New Rochelle, an urban appendage of 
New York City that was already get- 
ting citified back in Thoreau's day. The 
first memorable fish caught by Barnes, 
at age 10, was a five-pound brown 
trout, taken on a worm from Reser- 
voir No. 3 within earshot of the grow l- 
ing traffic on the Hutchinson River 
Parkway. (The trout had been released 
there a few days before, after serving as 
a live display at a New Y ork City sports- 
man show.) Ten years ago at Dart- 
mouth College he got in as much fly- 
fishing as possible on weekends. In the 
summer he worked as a lifeguard, and 
on his days off he swam, fished and 
scuba dived in Long Island Sound, 
which even 10 years ago was well on the 
way to becoming the world's largest 
natural sewer. 

For the readers who envy Barnes's 
work, the best I can say is that the job 
requires the genuine kind of love that 
endures in the face of unloveliness. 
The job requires that and something 
more — a stern sense of discipline. It is 
one thing to get out under the stars 
simply to satisfy one's own love of na- 
ture: it is quite another thing to sustain 
that love and successfully put it through 
the cold heart of a typewriter. 
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Can you trust 
us with your wife 
on tire-buying day? 



You say she doesn't know anything about cords 
and plys? You say she can't tell a retread from a radial? 
Fine. We say she doesn’t have to. (Neither do 
you. if you’d rather keep the dubious pleasure 
of buying tires all to yourself.) 

Because, at B.F. Goodrich, we talk straight talk. 

Not a lot of technical tire gibberish. 

All you’ve got to know to get the right tires from 
us is a few simple facts about how you drive, 
flow much, how far, how fast and so on. 

Then you reach for one of our BFG Tire Value 
Calculators. Feed it the facts, as you know them. And it 
will tell you which BFG tire will suit you best, cost you least. 
Would we try to sweet-talk anyone 
into buying the wrong tires? 

Nope. We’re the straight-talk tire people. 



The straight talk M 
tire people.™ 


B E Goodrich 




What toaster is a counter-top oven, too? It’s General Electric's versatile 
Toast-R-Oven. Toasts all size breads both sides atonce-then opens and 
serves automatically. Bakes potatoes, frozen foods and pies. Top-browns 
canapes, English muffins. Reheats leftovers. Beautiful gift to give or get ! 

•TM General Et«(>ric Company General Electric Company. Houtowaros Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 06602 



WHAT A CUANIR! General Electric s Port 
able Cleaner is less than 12 in. long, yet pow- 
erful enough to clean everywhere— home, car, 
workshop. All attachments. 



LOOK, NO CORD! General Electric s Cordless 
Knife can be used anywhere - • indoors or out ! 
Lightweight, rechargeable. Tungsten carbide 
edges stay sharp. All you do is guide it! 



FOR COFFEE LOVERS General Electric has 
the coffee maker which can be completely 
immersed for thorough cleaning. Peek A- 
Brew* counts the cups. Handy brew selector. 


Progress Is Our Most Important Product 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 


Friendly, Familiar, Foreign & Near 




So much like home, yet intrigumgly different. Ontario offers your family an Adventure Vacation of exciting variety 
... in luxurious resort gaiety, or true wilderness solitude where the fishing is unsurpassed ... in big city entertain- 
ment. or the open-air joys of a quarter-million lakes ... in awesome natural wonders, or colourful sports spec- 
tacles. All these enjoyments are so wonderfully close by ... in Ontario . . . land of truly great Adventure Vacations. 


Write for our free 52-page colour booklet: Department of Tourism & Information. Room 20. Parliament Buildings. Toronto 


ONTARIO 
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The Magnificent Men... 


Gold Cup Socks make a man feel magnificent. Whoever, 
wherever he is. On salty yawls in China Seas. In laps of luxury. 

On first teams. In the clutches of a temptress. Burlington 
makes Gold Cup feel magnificent. Knit in a bravado blend of 

Gold Cup* by Burlington socks ^ 

Burlington Balfour Mills, A Division of Burlington Industries, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York 10019 


75% Orion*, 25% stretch nylon that feels and looks like 
Cashmere. Takes to machine washing and drying with ease. 
Ingenious heel shield of extra nylon, adds comfort and extra 
wearability. In 43 magnificent colors. $1.50 •dupomt.m. 




Today’s turnpike speeds are tough on tires. But tires 
made with new Dynacor rayon cord have the durability 
to take it . . . and the stability to remain in round for 
truer tracking and easier, surer car control. This 
combination of durability and stability is unmatched by 
any other tire cord— even nylon. Dynacor makes driving 
safer in the 60 ’s. 


DYNACOR 

S RAYON 


fmc 

222 


makes the 60 s safer 


American Viscose Division 

New York.N.Y. • Akron, Ohio 
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Everything you need is downtown t , 

and at the Downtowner— you're there EnSSSEj 

Send for free directory of Downtowner Motor Inn locations l^ OT °^ INN5 J 
Downtowner Corp., Dept. A-l, 202 Union Ave.. Memphis, Tenn. 38101 stij in the center ot things 



Stacy - Adams 


Stacy-Adams sets the pace... so do the men who wear them 


Take the perfectly plain toe . . arresting in its simplicity and suppleness . . . but paces 
ahead in styling, as a new high-riser. In outward character and inward comfort, a style 
bred to Ultraditional tastes. Style No. 343 in smooth black calf, unlined, on the finest 
last in the world. Stacy-Adams Shoes $28.50 to $50.00, For nearest merchant, write 
Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, Massachusetts. Established 1875. 


TENNIS 

EVENTS 


U.S. tournaments 

may 9-t5 California State Championships, 
Alpine Hills Tennis Club, Portola Valley, 
Calif. 

may t9-22 National Hard Court Cham- 
pionships. La Jolla Beach & Tennis Club. 
La Jolla. Calif. 

june 8-12 National Men's 35 Hard Court 
Championships. Mill Valiev Tennis Club, 
Mill Valley. Calif. 

june 20-25 National Interscholasiic Cham- 
pionships, Williams College. Williamstown, 
Mass. 

june 27-july 4 National Senior and Fa- 
ther & Son Clay Court Championships. 
Cynwyd Club. Cynwyd. Pa. 
july 11-17 National Clay Court Cham- 
pionships, Town Club. Milwaukee. 
july 16-25 National Men's 35 Clay Court 
Championships. Shelter Rock Tennis Club, 
Ma n basset , I I.. N.Y. 
july 25-30 National CJ iris' 16 Champion- 
ships. Bath & Tennis Club. Lake Bluff, III. 
july 31-aug. 7 National Junior and 
Boys' Championships. Kalamazoo College. 
Kalamazoo. Mich. 

aug. 8-ii National Girls' Intersections! 
Team Matches. Germantown Cricket Club, 
Germantown. Pa. 

aug. 8-14 National Junior Grass Court 
Championships. Tuscaloosa Racquet Club, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

aug. 14-20 National Girls' 18 Champion- 
ships. Philadelphia Cricket Club. Philadel- 
phia. 

aug. 21-28 National Doubles Champion- 
ships, Longwood Cricket Club. Chestnut 
Hill. Mass. 

sept, i-ii National Singles Champion- 
ships. West Side Tennis Club. Forest Hills. 
N.Y. 

sept. 29-oct. 2 National Seniors’ 60 Clay 
Court Championships, Virginia Beach. Va- 
sept. 30-oct. 2 All-American Open. 
Roscmont Tennis Center, Fort Worth. 
oct. 3-8 National Seniors' 55 Clay Court 
Championships, Knoxville Racquet Club, 
Knoxville. Tenn. 

oct. 13-16 National Seniors' 55 Hard 
Court Championships, Hotel Tropicana. 
Las \cg.is. 

oct. 24-30 National Seniors' 55 Grass 
Court Championships, Tuscaloosa Racquet 
Club. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
nov. 30-dec. 4 National Senior Hard 
Court Championships. La Jolla Beach & 
Tennis Club. La Jolla. Calif. 

Foreign tournaments 

may 10 -is Federation Cup (Little Dav- 
is C'up). Sporting Club of Turin. Turin. 
Italy. 

may 25-june 5 French Hard Court Cham- 
pionships. Paris. 

june Date to be announced. Wightman 
Cup. Wimbledon. England. 
june 13-ia London Open Championships, 
Queen's Club. London. 
june 20-july 2 All-Lngland Champion- 
ships, Wimbledon, England. 



We invest over $26,000 to train 
each man and we hire only 
one man out of every 25 we interview. 



At CG we believe that quality must come before quantity, We start with 
the best people we can find and put them through a grueling course of 
study and practice to make them the finest high-level professionals in the business. 
The result, we know, is to your advantage and ours. 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Company/ Hartford 
Group Insurance /Pension Plans /Health/ Accident/ Life 

At Connecticut General 
we do things 
a little differently. 



Sale 2 


HIGH-PERFORMANCE TIRES 
FOR SPORTS, COMPACTS 

Wrap-around Conlincntal tread de- 
sign and narrow-line, whiter white- 
wall. Nylon cord and tough rubber 
compound for long i>..m 

■ sinoo 

nenng and steering. 


Sale 4 


POPULAR-PRICE TIRES FOR SHORT-TRIP CARS 

Genuine nylon cord construction and 
quality features. Real value at a low. 
low price. Exceeds I[om 


s 14 


50 


Terms 

As l>’» as SI IX a week, payable on a 
monthly basis. 

NO MONEY DOWN No carrying 
charge cither with Pure Oil credit card. 
Trade-ins not required to take 
advantage of these low prices, but 
good used tires can bring added 


Sale 1 

OUR TOP TIRES FOR BIG CARS 

Designed to give a softer, quieter ride. 
Special rubber compound assures fast 
stops, super traction. Full 4-ply Pure- 
lon cord construction. 


$ 38 00 


Sale 3 


QUALITY TIRES FOR HI-MILEAGE CARS 

Also recommended for station wag- 
ons. family sedans. Nylon cord, full 
4 -ply for greater strength and safety. 
Exclusive tread de- lmm 
sign gives super true- 
lion, longer wear. 7 


Sale 5 


USED-TIRE BARGAINS 

Pure Oil dealers are making such 
good tire deals they are taking in 
trade many tires that still have good 
rubber, good mileage. Comi 


PURE is the place to 
save on tires! 


Why yaut Puce Oil Dealer 
can t afford te sell anything 
but Highest Quality Tires. 

Your Pure Oil dealer know* 
he has to give you good 

and good Itrvice lo keep 
you comint! hack regularly. 
So he dotin'! take chances. 
He sells only quality tires, 
made lo PL’RE's strict per- 
formance standards. 


Five 

Tire sales 
in One 

Now... a PURE brand tire for every kind of car, for every kind of driving 
Pick a tire, pick a price and save at PURE’s “Five Tire Sales in One. 


LOOK FOR THESE TIRE BARGAINS AT PURE OIL DEALERS DISPLAYING THE “FIVE TIRE SALES IN ONE’’ SIGN 
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SPECIAL H REPORT 

THE HEALTHY LIFE 


WHAT? 

QUESTION THESE SACRED 
TRUTHS ABOUT HEALTH? 


Some precepts about human health have 
been taken for granted for so long, it’s 
almost heresy to question them. For ex- 
ample, most people believe that . . . 

■ American men have the highest life 
expectancy of any males in the world. 

Not at all. U.S. men rank 18th behind 
Spain and Japan, among others. 

■ A man who has had a heart attack 
must never exert himself. Quite the 
contrary, according to many modern 
cardiologists. Vigorous, even strenuous. 
exercise is now recommended. It helps 
the heart enrich its blood supply and 
reduces the danger of another attack. 

■ Bowling and golf are excellent ways 
to keep fit. Not necessarily so. snorts a 
respected fitness authority. The latter 
is “a good way to spoil a healthful walk." 

■ Cut cholesterol out of your diet and 
you'll never have too much cholesterol 
in your blood. A/as, the liver makes its 
own cholesterol. 



Modern medical research is exploding 
many long-cherished myths about health 
and vigor. Even doctors are surprised at 
the findings. To make this new informa- 
tion generally available, Time-Life Books 
has just published a new Special Report. 
THE HEALTHY LIFE. In 112 pages of in- 
cisive text and dramatic photographs, the 
Editors have brought together for the first 
time the latest findings and ideas on 
health, vigor and fitness. With so much 
emphasis being placed on American fit- 
ness, this Report comes at a particularly 
appropriate time. 

THE HEALTHY LIFE takes stands and 
champions causes. You will be reminded 
why "hard” fat is harmful. How stress ac 
celerates the aging process. The puzzle 
of the hardy Masai tribesmen. Why smok- 
ing probably does more damage to the 
heart than to the lungs. Why a cardiolo- 
gist says that even a man who has had a 
coronary runs little risk of overstraining 
his heart. Why the results of the Royal 


Canadian Air Force exercise plan may be 
negligible. 

To replace myth and misinformation, the 
Editors of THE HEALTHY LIFE drew upon 
the wisdom of experts like Drs. Thomas 
K. Cureton, Jr., Wilhelm Raab, George 
Christakis, and others. They show that 
you can lose weight by exercise — and lay 
out a program to prove it. The results of 
an anti-coronary club for prudent men. In 
photo essays in the Time-Life tradition, 
you will visit a Russian health "recondi- 
tioning center". .. live with an executive 
during a typical stress-filled business day 
...see a human marshmallow become a 
vigorous, healthy human being . . . visit a 
beauty resort where they wrap you in 
herbs and let you ingest only 400 calories 
a day. 

With 20% of Americans overweight . . . 
and heart attack the number one killer 
. . . with many men of 40 unable to do 
one pushup ... it is important that the in- 
formation in THE HEALTHY LIFE be made 


as widely available as possible. This Spe- 
cial Report has 112 TiME-size pages (40 
in color) and is available now. 

THE HEALTHY LIFE 

A SPECIAL HM4 REPORT 

Only $1.50 — Look for it at your 
newsstand or use the coupon below. 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 

Please send me copies of THE HEALTHY 

LIFE at $1.50 per copy. I enclose cash, 
check or money order (no stamps). 




address 


city state zip 





They spoil your alibi. 

If you goof, blame yourself. 


A rnold Palmer put everything he 
l knows about golf clubs into 
these sticks. 

Every club is machined to a specifi- 
cation as precise and exacting as a set 
of surgeon’s tools. If it’s off by a 
whisper, out it goes. 

Every shaft is individually matched 
to its head. The heavier the head, 
the firmer the shaft. That means 


every club in the set has identical 
flex characteristics. 

And the matching of clubs is un- 
canny. Every club in the set balances 
at the same point on the shaft. That’s 
why every club swings alike. And 
feels alike. And hits alike. 

With a poorly matched set, you spend 
all your time compensating for varia- 
tions in feel. 


With Arnie's clubs, one swing — and 
one swing only — works for all the 
clubs in your bag. 

Pick up a set at your pro shop and 
play a couple of solo rounds. Pretty 
soon you’ll forget all about alibis. 
You’ll be so busv counting. 95 . . . 
90 ... 85 ... 80 ’ . . 

Arnold Palmer Golf Company 
Chattanooga. Tennessee 

SOLD BY GOLF PROFESSIONAL SHOPS ONLY 


Arnie’s own. 


* 




P*lm*i Coll Co. 




Particularly if you've a weakness for what makes a Bonne- 
ville a Bonneville: stainless steel down its flanks and bright 
touches at its windows and roofline. And inside, incredibly 
supple seating and our famously sumptuous upholsteries. 
Beautifully accented by thick pile carpets, rich-grained 
genuine walnut, that sort of thing. On the other hand, 
driving a Bonneville has its satisfactions, too. Beginning 


with the abundant power reserves of its 389 cubic inches 
of V-8. The velvety sureness of Wide-Track ride. And 
standard safety items like seat belts to buckle up, front 
and rear. Right now you're probably beginning to 
see the trouble vvith just sitting and admiring a Bonne- 
ville— a state of affairs your Pontiac dealer will be happy 
to remedy. Just ask him for the keys. 

WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC/'66 GM 


The only trouble with driving a Bonneville 


is that you can't just sit and admire it. 




Fortrel: for the good life. 


press 
clothes 
ror boys 


a helping 

hand with 
neatness 


CARNEGIE PRESSTOP boys clothes have a permanent press to give 

them a helping hand with neatness. Dan River's Dan-Press fabric of Fortrel polyester and 
cotton stays wrinkle free, never needs ironing. And Celanese guarantees the fabric for 
a full year's normal wear or your money back. Set of solid short sleeve oxford shirt and 
madras-style walk shorts with matching belt. Plaid parka coordinates. Sizes 6-16. Blue 
or maize. Available at fine stores everywhere. 


IELANESE FORTREL 

A CONTEMPORARY FASHION FIBER 


Celanese* Fortrel* is a trademark of Fiber Industries, 


The no-drag shaver. 
In 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 

l^_ The Remington 4 200 Selectro Shaver is a new 

v 1 I m ■ model. Different from anything you've used 

I III _ I II I before, it has a dial with 5 positions that lets 
I I ^bl ll you shift over all the different parts of your face. 





REMINGTON 200 


Selectro J-Sl iaver 


In 1st, you ge; a smoother 
start on your neck. Gets all 
the whiskers in pure comfort. 


In 2nd, you can knock off a 
couple of days' growth 
without any trouble. 


In 3rd, you get this wild 
drifting sensation as you go 
over your cheek. No burn. 
No drag. 


By the time you shift to 4th, 
you're in and out of corners, 
around curves, over tricky 
tender spots. No skid marks. 




6th is for cleaning out the 
shaver. By the way, don't 
expect to pay more for 
this baby. It's actu- 
ally a little less than 
regular shavers. 

Remington also ^ 
makes a complete 
line of cordless shavers. 





SCORECARD 


THE DISSENTERS 

The International Olympic Committee 
selected Mexico City as the site of the 
1968 Games after due consideration of 
the relevant facts, including the city's 
7.800-foot altitude. That should have 
been that. But objections to the thin air 
of Mexico City are being made with in- 
creasing vigor. 

Some of the objections have merit. It 
is agreed that extended training at high 
altitudes apparently will acclimatize ath- 
letes for the Games, but the point is 
made that some nations cannot afford 
such training. It is also argued that rich 
nations, whose teams will spend several 
months at high-level camps, w ill be mak- 
ing professionals of their amateurs. 
Against that is the fact that the fine line 
between amateur and pro has become so 
blurred (<*.#., by the appearance of the 
state-trained athlete) that the old con- 
cept of amateurism is already all but 
dead. 

In one of the current protests 26 noted 
British athletes, all Olympic medalists, 
turned to the London Times as a forum, 
urging the IOC to move Mexico City's 
endurance events to lower altitudes. And 
Roger Bannister, the first four-minute 
milcr, asserted, “This decision to hold 
the Olympics at Mexico City is likely to 
result in a drastic and deplorable change 
in training methods. Opportunities to 
acclimatize will be left to the differing 
wealth of the countries and to the in- 
genuity. even ruthlessness, of their 
coaches." 

These arguments are academic. The 
effect of Mexico City's altitude will not 
be known in certainty until the Games 
are held and the world sees who won 
what and why. Until then, we had best 
get on w ith getting ready. 

BAD TIMING 

It would have been difficult for Bill Rus- 
sell to turn down the job as coach of 
the Celtics in the light of his past pro- 
tests about an alleged quota for Negroes 
in pro basketball and his general mili- 


tancy in behalf of equal opportunities 
for Negroes. And it is just as difficult to 
applaud the appointment at this time, 
despite the almost universal praise for 
this removal of one more repugnant bar- 
rier to the Negro's participation in sport. 

The truth is that no man can demon- 
strate his full ability as cither player or 
coach if required to do both at the same 
time. This is true of nearly all sports, 
and especially of basketball, where the 
action is continuous. Russell should have 
been invited to become coach when he 
was ready to quit playing. 

ONCE MORE, WITH FEELING 

Alabama's Phil Mulkey, who is a well- 
preserved 34, may yet become the Sarah 
Bernhardt of track and field. When he 
won the decathlon last year for the 
seventh time, he called it a farewell per- 
formance and vowed to retire from the 
Kansas Relays. "But you know how it 
is," Mulkey explained last week w hen the 
curtain went up in Lawrence. "With the 
arrival of spring, your bones feel like 
they’re not so stiff." 

So saying. Mulkey put on a superb 
show of running, jumping, putting the 
shot, throwing javelin and discus. Re- 
sult: 7,1 10 points and his eighth title. It 
was his second highest total since he set 
a record 7.840 back in 1962. And Mul- 
key. who began at the Relays 12 years 
ago as a University of Wyoming man and 
who is now athletic director of the Bir- 
mingham University School, made a 
most fitting curtain speech. "When the 
trees leaf out and the fiowers begin to 
blossom, there is a strong urge to com- 
pete again," he said. "And 1 have to con- 
fess it's a lot of fun.” 

TOO ROUGH FOR THE ROUGHEST 

People do do something about the 
weather: they blame other people for it. 
People like poor Red Crisc. 

Red. or, more properly, Mr. Sherman 
Crisc of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., is the 
florid, outspoken entrepreneur of a num- 
ber of enterprises f rom dog shows to auto 


races, all of which he characterizes as the 
best there is. For years Red has been call- 
ing his annual April Miami-to-Nassau 
powerboat event "the roughest ocean 
race in the world," which is just what 
powerboat racers want of a race. But 
April is often a benevolent time in the 
Gulf Stream, and the racers have some- 
times headed out from Miami only to 
find a pathway of halcyon calm stretch- 
ing forward all the way to Nassau. When- 
ever this has happened, the racers have 
blamed it on Red. Who else? 

Last week they were all back in Miami 
once again, wailing to head out, and 
once again they were all mad at Red 
Crisc. Why? For five whole days a big, 
stubborn, stationary weather system lay 
somewhere north of the Leeward Islands, 
whipping the Gulf Stream into seas too 
big to permit a 30-foot racing boat to 
venture over them. The “roughest ocean 
race in the world" had to be postponed 
because of roughness. 

And whose fault was it? To hear the 
frustrated drivers grouse on the Miami 
waterfront, there was no quest on. It 
was that blankety-blank Red Crisc. 

HERE COMES THE COUGAR 

When one considers that there are more 
than two dozen automobiles on the 
world market named al ter animals, fish 
and birds, one is not likely to become 



rattled by the persistent rumor from De- 
troit that yet another is on the way — 
from Mercury. 

The Lincoln-Mcrcury Division, whose 
raciest name so far has been the Cyclone, 
naturally w ill not comment on the com- 
ing car. But there are clues. For example, 
the division recently ordered a stuffed 
cougar from a Denver taxidermist. At 
continued 
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Floor it. 

Cooper HP tires have been there before! 


Pass, friend. Take 'er to the legal limit, if you must. 
Cooper's new Super Starfire HP tires are with you all 
the way. They're four-ply safe . . . and have been 
track-tested at speeds over 120 miles per hour. 

For four-on-the-floor. Big bores. Turnpikes. Sus- 
tained high-speed driving. Or just plain cruising. 
Super Starlire II Ps are built for driving; with new 
design and engineering features including a deep, 
wide tread, nylon cord construction, tie-bar stabilizers 
and a low cord angle. Truly a premium quality tire- 


in all respects — to deliver premium road performance. 

Although particularly designed for sustained high 
speed use— this tire is ideally suited for the "family- 
type" driver who travels at legal speeds on today's 
highways. 

Go ahead, floor it. With Cooper Super Starfire HP 
tires on the road, the next stop is wherever you want 
to go. Like every Cooper tire they carry a Full Service 
Guarantee to assure your complete satisfaction. (Ask 
your Cooper dealer for details.) 



Super Slirlire HP 


Cooper 

Tire (J Rubber Company Findlay , Ohio 


Cooper cares about your family's entire safety. . 


This is an ad for 


That’s right. A razor blade. 

A new razor blade from Gillette that brings 
shaving one step closer to the effortless. 

(But what about that frying pan over there? 
What in the world does that have to do with 
a razor blade?) 

Ah. We were just coming to that. 

Baked onto the cutting edge of this blade 
is a miracle piastic which is closely related 
to the coating that’s used on the non-stick 
frying pans. 

It’s known as a solid fluorocarbon polymer, 
and it’s fantastic stuff. 

On a frying pan, the scientists know why it 
does what it does. But when we put this 
coating onto the cutting edge of a razor 
blade, something mysterious takes 
place: You can slice through 
your beard with a fraction of 


the pull you would feel if the same blade 
didn't have the coating. 

You have to experience it to believe it. 

But even Gillette, which invented this type 
of blade, and has a patent on it— even Gillette 
can't explain why it works. 

This solid fluorocarbon polymer has many 
secrets, and it gives them up grudgingly. 

After working with this substance for years, 
Gillette has found a way to make it behave 
on the edge of a razor blade. It is a micro- 
scopically thin film, extremely hard and 
smooth, and it stays on the blade edge to do 
whatever it does for shave after shave. 

Try this new razor blade yourself and 
see if you don't notice the difference 
immediately. 

Ask for the Gillette Super Stainless. 
One of the sweet mysteries of life. 



©TK. Co . sonon. I 



a razor blade. 


Dacron®. . a man’s way to look great, stay neat 



MANHATTAN makes light 

of summer with a sport shirt that 
feels as cool as it looks. And stays 
neat and fresh all day long, thanks to 
the luxury blend of 80 % Dacron * 
poly ester . 20% combed cotton . 

Wash &. wear, of course. About $6.95 
gets it in blue or green at fine stores 
everywhere. Just ask for a Manhattan 
shirt with “Dacron”. 


Better Things for Better Livit 
. . . through Chemistry 


SCORECARD continued 

Dearborn one company spokesman air- 
ily explained that the cat was being used 
to redecorate the office of Marketing 
Manager Frank E. Zimmerman Jr. This 
is fine, but if Lincoln-Mercury is not 
bringing out a car called Cougar, then 
Zimmerman may have to explain his 
decorating tastes to top brass, since the 
reconstructed cougar cost S700. 

Never mind speculation about looks, 
performance and lines of the new Cou- 
gar. The name does have certain dash 
and it suggests prowling power. Cougar 
is acceptable. But there will never be an- 
other car name as punchy as I908's Sev- 
en Little Buffaloes (friction drive, air- 
cooled engine, solid tires). Now there 
would be a suitable decoration for an 
auto executive's office. 

THE HAVEN 

Major league baseball scouts who cover 
the college campuses are keeping their 
checkbooks folded these days. The Viet- 
nam war has made the schools such a 
haven for men of draft age that offers 
of big bonuses to undergraduates are 
likely to go begging. 

The college coaches, however, are 
grateful for the respite from baseball’s 
raids on their talent. For the time be- 
ing, at least, a good number of future 
major-leaguers will be more Sigma Chi 
than Three I. 

THE CHOO CHOO C AN ADIENS 

It was not the games, it was getting to 
the games that used to bother the Mont- 
real Canadiens. Like some other ath- 
letes who claim air travel upsets their 
performance, the Canadiens have 
switched back to trains. And to hear 
them tell it, that is one reason they are 
in the Stanley Cup finals. 

Most hockey teams fly 75 °', of the 
time. The Canadiens now make only 
seven flights a season, on return trips 
from Boston. And Goalie Gump Wors- 
ley has a pact with the front office that 
goes even further. He can go home from 
Boston any way he likes, which in prac- 
tice means by bus. "I get a funny feeling 
off the ground,” said Worslcy. “I guess 
the only way to explain it is to say that 
I’m scared as hell." 

Worsley's worst experience — and the 
thing that brought on the team's new 
policy — was a shaking-up that occurred 
when the Canadiens' plane hit turbulence 
over Lake Michigan. After that, the team 
returned to the practice of rattling to 
continued 



attention 


on tennis’ finest 
doubles team 


They’re paired to politely destroy your opposition. Play the 
Centre Court ball. Its long lasting, perma-white cover en- 
cases pressure-packed latent power that turns so-so shots 
into guided missiles! Swing the Centre Court racket. Feel 
how its precision balance whets your competitive edge! 
Join forces with these high-calibre partners wherever fine 
sporting goods are sold. 



THE DIVERSIFIED MAJOR 


PENNSYLVANIA BRAND 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 

Akron, Ohio 
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The only way you can do more for 
your golf game is to take a lesson 

You've got a lot going for you when you play Wilson K-28' golf equipment. Powerful Strata-Bloc“ 
woods. Accurate Dynamic-Balanced irons. And the top quality ball at your sporting goods dealer's. 
With a combination like that, the rest of your foursome will soon be taking lessons from you. 

PLAY TO WIN WITH 

U)i£aon 



Your State Farm 
agent can give you 
the same good deal 
on nine room ranch 
insurance 


as he does on nine 
passenger station- 
wagon insurance. 


If you're like most homeowners, you already know 
that a homeowners policy gives you all the protec- 
tion you'll probably ever need for your home and 
belongings. (Even coverage in case of lawsuits.) 
And, you may already have such a policy. 

What you may not realize is that rates for 
homeowners policies vary considerably from 
company to company. So, whether you own 


your home or rent, it'll pay you to check with 
State Farm, the number one company in the sale 
of homeowners policies. You’ll find your nearby 
State Farm agent listed in the Yellow Pages. (He’s 
the same friendly professional who probably 
saves you money on car insurance.) 

State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. 
Home Office: Bloomington, III. 



SCORECARD . manned 


Named in honor ol Gary's U S Open win. these "Betlerive" slacks, with contour-dimimshing halt-belt, will 
slim your waist as never before 1 A Sayelle** fabric ot 50% Dacron* polyester/ 50% Orion* acrylic, with 
Du Pont Zepei" to tight stams. they still look good enough on you at the 18th hole to stay with you to 
the 19th' Write for "How to Build Your Slacks Wardrobe ' Asher Company. Dept SIS, Fitchburg. Mass 

Gary Player 1 Golf Slacks by ASHER 



with Dacron 


Gary Playert Knits 
by Puritan Sportswear 



Chicago on the midnight special, a 19- 
hour trip that gets them to town just in 
time to suit up and play. 

Most of us. however, would feel a lot 
safer flying than in Gump’s goal with 
pucks coming at our teeth at 90 mph. 

GAG RULE 

All that lighthearted banter that used 
to go on among rival players around the 
major league batting cages goes on no 
more, and we think it’s silly that it 
doesn’t. This winter the National League 
owners, in an attempt to make the game 
look more competitive, voted to enforce 
an old rule prohibiting fraternization 
among players on opposing teams. Al- 
ready some 20 players on four different 
teams have been lined S25 apiece for talk- 
ing too much — though in some cases 
what was said was little more than a cas- 
ual hello. 

Eleven of those punished were mem- 
bers of the Atlanta Braves, and Manager 
Bobby Bragan was so upset about it that 
he called the league office to protest. 
"They weren’t fraternizing with any- 
body," says Bragan. "All they were do- 
ing was watching one of our pitchers 
warm up who happened to be near the 
New York balling cage." Bragan was 
told his players had better put their mon- 
ey in the mail now and protest later— and 
"keep moving” with the enemy around. 

Outfielder Art Shamsky of Cincinnati 
and Met Pitcher Jack Fisher arc appeal- 
ing their fines. “Billy O’Dell [the Braves' 
pitcher and a former teammate] just 
wanted to introduce me to some Atlanta 
newspapermen," says Jack, "and I went 
over with him to shake hands. Now 
what’s wrong with that? 1 thought we 
were supposed to encourage good rela- 
tions for the ball club." 

Bragan el ul. have our sympathy. The 
gag treatment will not make baseball a 
jot more competitive than it is already. 

KUDOS FOR SPARTANS 

This is coach-of-the-year year at Michi- 
gan State. No fewer than three Spartan 
coaches have been so named and another 
was runner-up. Duffy Daugherty was 
voted the nation's top football coach 
after his team won the Big Ten cham- 
pionship. Amo Bessone was next with a 
national championship hockey team and 
George Szypula was named gymnastics 
coach of the year after his team finished 
second in the Big Ten and third in the 
NCAA meet. John Benington came 

continued 
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EVERYBODY SHOULD DRINK IT ALL THE TIME. OR AT LEAST ONCE IN A WHILE. 


Why? Because better beer just isn't made. Need 
a for instance? O.K. Our brewmasters actually 
age Heineken for three months. That makes for 
naturally tiny bubbles. And the smaller the bubbles 


the better the beer. So if you drink Heineken often, 
you know what great beer is. And, if you enjoy it 
just once in a while, you know what your regular 
beer should be. Ours. Bottled or on draft. 



IMPORTED HEINEKEN... HOLLAND'S PROUD BREW 


'-ni 



We can’t leave a good idea alone. 

That’s why we put 
a gas pedal 
under your thumb. 



Handy idea— the automatic speed control. Sort of a brainy gas pedal. You 
set it and it holds your car at a smooth, steady, gas-saving speed, up hill 
and down. 

Such a good idea we wanted to make this optional feature even better. So 
in the 1966 Thunderbirds we put the controls right on the steering wheel. 

Want to throttle back? Push the button. Want to drive with your foot for 
a while? Flick your finger. Your hand never leaves the wheel. A good idea 
made better. 

We’ve never been able to resist a good idea, no matter where it takes us. 

Right now, engineers of our Philco subsidiary are working on a computer that 
will guide 80-mile-an-hour commuter trains into SanFrancisco onlyseconds apart. 

We’re working with a laser beam that creates 10,000,000 volts/cm in thin air. 



Today our blue oval means new ideas. Some you can drive, some you can’t. 
But all of them help make things a little bit better for you. . 

And we think that’s a pretty good idea. 


SCORECARD continued 


close: he tied for second place in similar 
balloting after bringing the MSU basket- 
ball team from last to second in the Big 
Ten standings. 

DIVING FOR LOUIS' LOUIS 

King Louis XV of France, no tightwad, 
used to look up from reports on the cost 
of building the fort at Louisbourg in 
Nova Scotia and peer through the win- 
dows of the Palace of Versailles, wonder- 
ing when he was going to be able to see 
the towers rising in the western sky. And 
the fort, intended to command the 
mputh of the St. Lawrence and to be the 
strongest in America, was, in fact, a 
colossal expense — probably the equiva- 
lent of S30 million, which was a lot in 
the 18th Century. However, not all of 
the money got to the fort. Stones, 
brandy, wine and other essentials sent 
there were sold to enterprising dealers 
in Boston. Not only did the builders 
sell material intended for the fort, they 
expected to be paid, as well. On August 
26, 1725 a French vessel named Le Cha- 
meau, with gold louis and silver coins 
for the builders, went down with the loss 
of all hands within sight of the fort. 

Last September three young scuba 
divers from the village of Louisbourg 
(the fort crumbled to ruins) began bring- 
ing up coins from Le Chameau. For 20 
days they smuggled ashore the pay that 
had been destined for the grafters, and 
banked it. Now, because of a lawsuit 
brought by five other Nova Scotians 
(who claimed a prior right through a 
government permit to search for the 
treasure), present-day Canadians are be- 
ginning to learn how much Louisbourg 
cost. Recovered so far: $700,000. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Don Sutton, 21-ycar-old Dodger 
rookie, sheepishly explaining a dressing 
room phone call after pitching his first 
big-league victory: “Mother wanted to 
make sure I brush my teeth after every 
meal.” 

• Jim Wicks, manager of Henry Coo- 
per. British heavyweight contender, on 
his boy’s willingness to fight Cassius 
Clay for nothing: "I told him, ‘How can 
1 live off 25^ of nothing?’ ” 

• Wayne Walker, Detroit Lion line- 

backer who made a mere eight field goals 
in 22 attempts last season for the poor- 
est record among NFL regulars, when 
asked how things have been going for 
him: “1 can’t kick.” end 



THE EXCITING NEW IDEAS COME FROM ZENITH 



Now Zenith 
harnesses the sun 
to power this 
revolutionary 
new solar radio! 


From advanced Zenith research comes the most re- 
markable radio under the sun! Its solar cells produce 
power from sunlight . . . power this solid-state radio 
stores in its rechargeable batteries to make it play 
indoors or out, night or day. Or plug it into the wall 
to play or recharge. Sec and hear the new Zenith 
Sun Charger, Model 555-G . . . now at your Zenith 

dea '" ' ~TeNJTH 
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The Austin Healey Sprite is a sneaky 
little devil. Sneaky because, even 
though it’s as handsome a runabout 
as ever ran about, it’s also a 
genuine sports car that has won 
more races than anything else in 
its class. 

Fact is the Austin Healey people 
make nothing but sports cars. Out 
of this specialization has come 
Sprite's 1100 c.c. dual-carburetor 
engine that turns up 90 plus mph — 
yet is virtually maintenance free. 
Add to this such custom touches as 


adjustable foam bucket seats, 
vented roll-up windows, and a 
weather-tight top that keeps the 
fussiest date happy. 

But, before any cautious Mom or 
Dad jumps to conclusions, 
remember that the Sprite is frisky 
without being foolhardy. It’s got 
low-slung suspension that puts a 
bear-hug on the winding-est roads. 
Quick rack-and-pinion steering. And 
disc brakes in front and big drums 
in back for fade-free stops. 

So why envy sports car owners 


when you can be one yourself 
for less than two grand? Go on 
in to your MG/ Austin Healey 
dealer and see. 


THE ONLY TRUE SPORTS CAR UNDER S?.00( 

-SPRITE 




Spalding gives you the professional edge. 



"Pssssssssst. 

Do you know why I'm considered 
the number one ball in golf? 

It's a long, long story. 

You've probably heard lots of balls talk distance, 
but they can't reach us Spalding Dots. 

We were winning championships 
when they were rubber bands." 



Sports Illustrated 

MAY 2, 1966 


STOP THE WORLD, THE 


T rend-spotters agree that sport is 
now likeliest to develop explosively 
in the direction of international com- 
petition. Partly that is due to pressures 
exerted by the governments of nations — 
emerging or emerged — that see victory in 
sport as an important political status 
symbol: partly and simply by increased 
prosperity, leisure and facilities for glo- 
bal travel. Practically any minute now 
American athletes of all ages and shapes 
may begin competing in such things as 
the Outer World Crater Climbing Cham- 
pionships on the moon, the Nassau-to- 
Mars Junior Rocket Races or the Dead 
Sea Submarine Derby. 

Seriously, it is spring, and you know 


what that means to Americans. A steam- 
ship groans on the Hudson River and 
eight Manhattan families drive to Mon- 
tauk Point. A jet roars overhead in Des 
Moines and the Kiwanis Club hires a 
charter for Scandinavia. A train whistle 
toots in Pecos and four vegetable trucks 
swerve toward the warm baths in Mineral 
Wells. Meanw hile, American athletes arc 
way ahead of all this frenzied vacation 
planning, and in the month of May the 
jet trails will grow even more numerous. 

Sport has become truly worldwide. 
While Americans were once content to 
slay home and play baseball in the spring 
and summer, they have felt the need in 
recent years to send their young men 


and women hopping around the planet 
Earth just as if they were AAU officials. 
In the past few weeks, for example, 
American swimmers have been splash- 
ing in the tanks of New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia and Germany. American track- 
men have been gliding over the cinders 
of Australia, American tennis players 
have been leaping over the nets of Italy, 
and a young man named Kelly Stanley 
from the state of Washington — sounds 
normal, doesn't it, Kelly Stanley? — 
thought enough of his somewhat recon- 
dite abilities to journey all the way to 
Sydney, Australia to win the World Tree 
Climbing Championship. 

Nor docs the end of it seem to be any- 


HOW THE NATIONS STACK UP 


The chart below encompasses a broad selection of major internation- 
al sports. Some that are only played in a few countries (baseball. 


AUTO RACING 

BASKETBALL 

BOBSLEDDING 

BOXING 

GREAT BRITAIN 

U.S.A. 

ITALY 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

CANADA 

ITALY 

SWEDEN 

8RAZIL 

GERMANY 

JAPAN 

ITALY 

BULGARIA 

U.S.A. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

GERMANY 

SPAIN 

GREAT BRITAIN 

MEXICO 

GOLF 

GYMNASTICS 

ICE HOCKEY 

ROWING 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

CANADA 

GERMANY 

SOUTH AFRICA 

JAPAN 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S.S.R. 

AUSTRALIA 

GERMANY 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

U-S.A. 

ENGLAND 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

SWEDEN 

YUGOSLAVIA 

JAPAN 

(U.S.A. STM) 

1U.S.A. STM) 

ITALY 

SPEED SKATING 

SWIMMING 

TABLE TENNIS 

TENNIS 

NETHERLANDS 

U.S.A. 

CHINA 

AUSTRALIA 

U.S.S.R. 

AUSTRALIA 

JAPAN 

U.S.A. 

SWEDEN 

U.S.S.R. 

NORTH KOREA 

SPAIN 

NORTH KOREA 

GERMANY 

SWEDEN 

SOUTH AFRICA 

U.S.A. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

(U.S.A. 2 3RD ) 

U.S.S.R. 
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U.S. IS ON 


In the jet era athletes are traveling as never before. Name a 
place and chances are an American team is there to compete. 
Already enjoying great success, the U.S. should do even better 
as a talented group of teen-agers matures by DAN JENKINS 


where in sight. Quicker than a steward- 
ess can spill her coffee, the U.S. will 
have' some high school ice hockey play- 
ers in Europe, some college wrestlers 
in Japan, some skiers in South America 
and not one but four basketball teams 
— Kentucky, Kentucky Wesleyan, West- 
ern Kentucky and Georgetown College 
— dribbling in Lebanon, Jordan, Iran. 
Morocco, Libya, Greece. Israel. Jamaica, 
Brazil, Argentina and west Africa. 

As all of these Americans lug their Lci- 
cas from one air terminal to another, it 
may be time to pause and take stock of 
exactly where the U.S. rates in 24 world 
sports, a representative selection of those 
most common to the greatest number of 


nations. Surprisingly well, the answer is. 

The U.S. currently enjoys top ranking 
in seven of these sports — golf, swim- 
ming, boxing, sailing, track and field, 
basketball and, thanks to Peggy Flem- 
ing {page 30), figure skating. The U.S. 
occupies second place in auto racing and 
tennis. Thus, for nine of the 24 sports 
the American flag is clearly distinguish- 
able, indicating that we arc at present 
the leading sports nation. The chart sug- 
gests that only three sports appear to be 
hopeless causes, cycling, soccer and 
Nordic skiing. But w ho rides bicycles ex- 
cept kids in southern California who 
don’t know' how to surf? And here foot- 
ball — our version — takes the place of soc- 


cer. The Nord ic sk ii ngcou Id be i mproved . 

Of all of the sports in which Ameri- 
cans excel, there is only one that wc have 
dominated forever. That is swimming. 
Twice in the past there have been for- 
midable challengers— the Japanese in 
1932 and the Australians in 1956 — but 
we beat them back with numbers or 
with an age-group program. That was 
the last trump card, it seems. Now all 
serious sporting nations have age-group 
programs, including — oops — the Rus- 
sians, and perhaps the only way the U.S. 
will be able to continue its monopoly 
will be to produce super teen-agers on 
the order of Dick Grayson and Billy 
Batson. 

eoniinutd 


cricket. American and Australian football) are excluded. No distinc- The only gauge is that of superiority, as evaluated by this magazine, 

tion is made between amateurs and professionals, nor between sexes. The conclusion would seem to be that the U.S.A. Is doing all right. 


CANOEING 

GERMANY 

U.S.S.R. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
AUSTRIA 
(U.S.A. 10TH) 

SAILING 

U.S.A. 

GREAT BRITAIN 
AUSTRALIA 
SWEDEN 
DENMARK 

TRACK & FIELD 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

GERMANY 
POLAND 
GREAT BRITAIN 


CYCLING 

ITALY 

BELGIUM 

FRANCE 

SPAIN 

(U.S.A. UNRANKED) 

SKIING (ALPINE) 

FRANCE 

AUSTRIA 

U.S.A. 

SWITZERLAND 

CANADA 

VOLLEYBALL 

U.S.S.R. 

JAPAN 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
RUMANIA 
(U.S.A. STH> 


FENCING 

HUNGARY 

U.S.S.R. 

FRANCE 

ITALY 

(U.S.A. 8TH) 

SKIING (NORDIC) 
NORWAY 

U.S.S.R. 

FINLAND 

SWEDEN 

(U.S.A. UNRANKEO) 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

U.S.S.R. 

POLAND 

JAPAN 

HUNGARY 

U.S.A. 


FIGURE SKATING 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

GERMANY 

CANADA 

AUSTRIA 

SOCCER 

BRAZIL 

GREAT BRITAIN 
ITALY 

ARGENTINA 
(U.S.A. UNRANKED) 

WRESTLING 

U.S.S.R. 

JAPAN 
BULGARIA 
TURKEY 
(U.S. A. 7TH) 
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WORLD SPORT -i tin, ml 


Fortunately, America just happens to 
have a few of those super teen-agers on 
hand, ones capable not only of outswim- 
ming a barracuda, but who also can 
shoot baskets, skate, ski. sprint, sail and 
swing golf clubs and tennis rackets. 

Some of them already have made 
themselves known, and the others are 
right on the brink. At the moment the 
one most likely to ring live bells on 
wire-service machines around the world 
is Jim Ryun, a tall, lithe runner from 
Wichita, who at IS) is a freshman at the 



Tennis' Peaches Barlkowicz Is star at it. 


University of Kansas. Last week Ryun 
knocked off a 3:55.8 mile at the Kan- 
sas Relays, and that is just 2.2 seconds 
from the world record and the fastest 
anybody has run a mile in 1966. All 
of his training methods this year— wheth- 
er purposefully or not— have been aimed 
at breaking the mile record, and he 
seemscertaintodothat before the month 
of June is over, if not before. 

As sure as Jim Ryun will become the 
world’s leading middle-distance runner. 
UCLA’s Lew Alcindor. another teen- 
age college freshman, will become the 
greatest thing to have happened in bas- 
ketball since the one-hand push. 

Alcindor is 7 feel l inch tall, agile, 
tough and enthusiastic about playing 
defense and swallowing rebounds. Out 
in California, where people never run 
dry of superlatives, he is considered the 
ideal combination of no less than Bill 
Russell and Wilt Chamberlain, which 
does not mean that he has two goatees. 
It means he was talented enough as a 


freshman to average 33.7 points and 21 
rebounds per game, and to help his team 
upset the varsity. Because of Alcindor. 
UCLA is expected to win three consecu- 
tive NCAA championships, beginning 
in l%7. 

Alcindor is so good, according to Bill 
Sharntan, a former Boston Celtic star, 
that he could earn SI 00.000 right now 
in the National Basketball Association. 
“He's fantastic,” said one opposing 
coach this season. "He always knows 
where the basket is, even when his back 
is to it. Why. what can you do against 
a guy who can stuff it from the free- 
throw line?” 

You could switch to another sport, 
for one thing, and if it happened to 
be swimming you would dive right into 
Brad McKean, a sturdy 1 5-year-old from 
Pittsburgh whose times thus far indicate 
that he will do everything Don Schol- 
ia nder has done, then crawl across the 
Indian Ocean to celebrate it. 

McKean is a lad w ho could have been 
exceptional in any sport he selected 
he had a habit of pitching no-hitters as 
a Little League ballplayer until swim- 
ming won his all-out attention. In 1965 
he was first in 18 national age-group 
categories. And some of his times have 
been better than Olympic champion (four 
gold medals) Schollandcr’s at the same 
age. Unlike many teen-age wonders, 
however, McKean has a rather mature 
attitude about it all. 

"If you want a true comparison be- 
tween Schollander and me.” he says, 
' 'take my times now with his times now.” 

Another all-round teen-age wonder 



Lew Alcindor. 19. is a basketball giant. 



Record-bound swimmer Brad McKean is 15. 


whose main pursuit is the sea around 
him is Robbie Doyle, a 16-year-old sailor 
from Salem, Mass. A basketball star, a 
tennis and swimming standout. Doyle is 
primarily a sailor who will take to water 
with anything that looks like it might 
have a sail on it. When Doyle won the 
North American Junior Sailing Cham- 
pionship last year, he became the first 
skipper in 25 years to capture that title 
two years in a row — and it seems likely 
that he will make it three straight this 
summer. 

Younger than any of America's most 
promising teen-age athletes is a griz- 
zled. veteran figure skater from Los An- 
geles. Atoy W'ilson, who is all of 14 
years. Wilson is unusual in another re- 
spect. He is the first Negro ever to win a 
U.S. skating title. This lie accomplished 
in January, when he was crowned the 
novice men’s champion. Wilson, who 
has been skating for seven years, got 
interested in the sport in a very simple 
way. He went to see an ice show, and it 
took. 

Progress is coming faster than ever in 
Alpine skiing, particularly because of 
the emphasis placed on youth programs. 
In the winter just ended the U.S. had 17 
different ski racers place in the first 10 
of a vast assortment of events against 
the ruling French and Austrians. The 
brightest pair of skis on the slopes, how- 
ever. belonged io Jere Elliott, a 19-year- 
old from Steamboat Springs. Colo. He 
is just the type of athlete ski racing needs 
but has not had much of- a boy good 
enough to have been a star quarterback. 
His sixth-place finish in a grueling down- 
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Jere Elliott. 19. and Penny McCoy. 16. have already beaten some of the world's best skiers. 


hill race at Sun Valley against the fastest 
in the world recently was about the best 
thing that has happened to our Alpine 
efforts since the late Buddy Werner came 
along. 

For some reason other than the fact 
that they drink less hot buttered rum. 
American girls have always fared better 
than American men in Alpine racing. 
There were Grctchcn Fraser, Andrea 
Mead Lawrence and Jean Saubcrt, for 
three shining examples, and now comes 
cute Penny McCoy of Mammoth Moun- 
tain, Calif. 

"She's got the strength, the technique, 
the drive and the nerves to become one 
of the great skiers,” says U.S. Women's 
Coach Chuck Ferries. 

Only 16, Penny made the U.S. na- 



At 19, Jim Ryun is year's fastest miler. 


tional team last month when she upset 
France's Maricllc Goitschel, the fore- 
most woman skier, to win the High Si- 
erra Cup Slalom at Heavenly Valley. 
Penny is so serious about her skiing that 
when she dates, says her mother. ‘ ■ He has 
to be a skier and in training, too." 

What Penny is to skiing. Peaches is to 
tennis. That's Peaches Bartkowicz. Just 
now turning 17. Peaches has yet to lose 
a match in serious competition to any- 
one her own age, but then she has not had 
a chance to meet very many contempo- 
raries. Since she was strong enough to 
lift a racket, the Detroit lass has been 
competing against girls twice her size 
and twice her age. 

Two years ago. at 15, Peaches became 
the youngest girl ever to win the Junior 


Wimbledon title, and since then she has 
ranked No. I with the Western Tennis 
Association among girls in her age group, 
and No. 20 nationally among all lady- 
competitors. At last she is beginning 
to grow in size as well as stature. Once 
scrawny, she has developed big. strong 
legs as well as a killer instinct. 

“She's mean,” says her coach. Jean 
Hoxie. “You hold up a racket and she'll 
knock it out of your hand from across 
the court. And if you hold it too light, 
she'll break your wrist." 

Peaches virtually has been raised by 
Miss Hoxie in a suburb of Detroit called 
Hamtramck. Tennis is the official city 
sport. Everybody plays. As soon as they 
can walk, kids arc slamming tennis balls 
against apartment-house walls, most of 
which are occupied by Polish, Ukrainian 



Sailor Bob Doyle. 16. is two-time winner. 


and. recently, Negro residents. There arc 
classes in tennis in the public schools, such 
as Hamtramck High, where Peaches is a 
junior, and Jean Hoxie’s students domi- 
nate all of the local tournaments. The 
one thing wrong with the program is 
that many young athletes have suffered 
from a disease that can only be called 
over-tennis, and have lost interest. Peach- 
es is the exception. She seems tougher — 
at least as tough as Jean Hoxie herself. 
And the end result could be a Wimble- 
don championship one day for the U.S. 
Anyhow, if Peaches doesn't do it, may- 
be her 1 1 -year-old sister can. She's not 
bad for a beginner, and she's got the 
right kind of nickname. Plums, of course. 

The U.S. has no particular worries 
in golf, barring the occasional intrusion 
of a South African or an Australian, but 
it can always use another M ickey Wright. 
And out in Lubbock, Texas, there may- 
be one. That would be Kathy Hutson, 
who is only 16. Kathy is already shooting 
consistently in the 70s. has won the 
Women's West Texas Amateur Cham- 
pionship and has reached the semifinals 
of the National Girls' Junior. An excel- 
lent long driver, she began that tourna- 
ment with an eagle and a birdie and lost 
out finally to Gail Sykes, who was two 
years older and far more experienced. 

N ice, huh? Lots of athletes in the bank 
for the U.S. Golf, tennis, swimming, 
figure skating, sailing, track, basketball, 
crater climbing. All we have to do be- 
tween their promising moments now and 
their full maturity in the pleasant future 
is keep them from tripping o\er the 
guitar strings. end 
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A PARIS FLING 
FOR A 
TEEN OUEEN 




F or most U.S. teen-age athletes the paths to glory still 
lead up a mile-high mountain of practice. One who 
has achieved the summit is World Figure Skating Cham- 
pion Peggy Fleming, 17. After eight years of rigid training. 
Peggy at last got a chance to stay up really late, dancing 
in Parisian caves, dining at Maxim's, boating on the Seine. 
Peggy's victory tour took her across Europe to England. 
Austria, Switzerland, Germany, Russia and France. And 
in Paris in the spring (see cover) the years of discipline were 
rewarded with a lovely dazzle of champagne suppers. Former 
World Skating Champion Alain Calmat, whom Peggy first 
met in her home town of Colorado Springs, was on hand to 
welcome la petite championin' and show her his town. 
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Coiffeur Jacques Dessange ( far left) creates a 
style for Peggy who. exhausted by exhibitions, 
felt asleep before his triumph was complete. 


Wide awake at midnight ( above), a radiant Peg- 
gy whispers to Alain Cal mat over champagne 
and a Maxim's specialty, raspberry souffle. 


Peggy and Alain move into the swirl of danc- 
ers on the tiny floor (12 feet by 12) at Caste/, 
the chic cellar discotheque on Paris' Left Bank. 






From a nverboat. Peggy watches the fishermen on the bank s of 
the Seine, Her happy Paris fling ended sadly, for soon after these 
pictures were taken she was notified that Albert Fleming had died 
of a heart attack. Peggy returned, not for the celebration her home 
town of Colorado Springs had planned, but for her father's funeral. 


PARIS FLING ommurd 


After lunch at the Plem Ciel restaurant high 
up In the Eiffel Tower, Peggy tries to ad- 
mire the view. She is handily sheltered 
from the stiff wind by fellow skater Ron- 
nie Kauffman. American pairs champion. 


A diffident Peggy, unaccustomed to fame, 
was asked to sign the Eiffel Tower's 
Livre d'Or. Afterward, like any other Amer- 
ican in Paris, she picks out postcards to 
send to her friends in Colorado Springs. 
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WHAM! 


BAM! AND ALLEY OOPS 


Pittsburgh was on the brink of disaster in almost every game of the new season, but with one hero after another taking 
a shot at the enemy the Pirates were off to a sensational start in the pennant race by TOM C. BRODY 


U nderneath the snappy black blazers 
the Pittsburgh Pirates wear en route 
to National League cities this year beat 
some of the strongest and youngest 
hearts in baseball — for which ambulance 
drivers, night nurses and interns on emer- 
gency duty should be grateful. The Pi- 
rates are barely two weeks into what is 
obviously going to be a long and brutal 
season, but the way they have thus far 
gone about winning ball games combines 
some of the startling elements found in 
a gang rumble or a mugging. 

Consider their ninth victory of the 
young season, gained last Saturday night 
against their tormentors of last season, 
the St. Louis Cardinals (the Cards, who 
had a 14-4 record against the Pirates in 
season play last year, w ere the only team 
in the league that had an edge on Pitts- 
burgh ). It's 4-2 in favor of the Cardinals 
in the ninth inning, and young Nelson 
Brilcs is pitching a reasonably strong 
five-hit game. Up steps Bob Bailey, who 
had hit a hontcr earlier in the game off 
Brilcs. Wham! there goes Bailey's sec- 
ond homer, and the score is cut to 4-3. 
Out goes Briles, in comes Relief Pitcher 
Dennis Aust. Up steps Jim Pagliaroni, 
the handsome catcher who has become 
the acknowledged team leader of the 
Pirates. Wham! there goes another home 
run, and the score is tied 4-4. Out goes 
Aust, in comes the Cardinals' premier 
reliever, Hal Woodeshick. Woodcshick 
gets one out, gets a second. Then up 
comes Jose Pagan, a .21 5 hitter last year, 
a big part of which he spent as a San 
Francisco Giant. But now Pagan is a Pi- 
rate— and a rumblcr. Pagan hadn't hit a 
home run last season or this, but there’s 
a game to be won. Wham! there goes 
another homer, and the Pirates have 
the ball game 5-4. 

In seven of their first 1 1 games the is- 
sue was settled by one or two runs any- 
where from the sixth on into the 13th 
inning. Even the best of teams can expect 
to be on the short end of that sort of 


game at least half the time, but the Pi- 
rates won all seven and won with seven 
different pitchers. Luck? Sorcery? Early 
foot? Call it anything you want, but 
note that even with the World Cham- 
pion Dodgers and the powerful Giants 
having a merry old time against the 
havenot Cubs and Astros, there sat the 
Pirates in first place. 

For those who were puzzled by Pitts- 
burgh's early run, listen to the reason 
for it, as explained quite simply by At- 
lanta Braves Manager Bobby Bragan. 
’■Speed?” asked Bobby, rhetorically, 
■‘They've got it. Power? They've got it. 
Fielding? They've got it. Pitching? A 
question. They are young." At that point 
Bragan paused, looked suspiciously 
around the room and added: ‘‘They have 
also got Gene Alley at shortstop." With 
that. Bragan leaned back like a man who 
has just answered the ultimate question. 

Gene who? Good question. Leonard 
Eugene Alley, known fondly as "Oops" 
to his teammates, is a shy young man 
who was weaned on disaster, as were 
many of the young men now playing reg- 
ularly for the Pirates. The disaster was 
the opening of last season. Roberto Cle- 
mente, the defending batting champion, 
was recuperating from malaria, All-Star 
Second Baseman Bill Mazeroski was out 
with a broken bone in his right foot. 
Taking a deep breath, the Pirates ven- 
tured forth on their first western swing, 
lost 12 of 15 games, came home, lost 
eight of 10 and by May 20 had the 
unique distinction of being in last place 
in a league that had the New York Mcts. 

The man pressed into service to take 
Mazcroski's place was Alley — "a raw re- 
cruit thrown into combat,” said Man- 
ager Harry Walker. "You cither learn, 
and learn fast, or you get killed." Alley 
did not make anyone forget Mazeroski, 
but he did form the seed of inspiration 
for his manager. After Maz finally re- 
turned to active duty Alley, who fully 
expected to spend the rest of the season 


on the bench, instead found himself on 
the other side of second base — where he 
belonged in the first place. He was the 
shortstop the Pirates had been looking 
for, and he and Maz quickly became a 
double-play combination that Hall of 
Famer Pie Traynor called "better than 
Tinkcr-to-Evcrs-to-Chance." 

Of course, it was too late for the Pi- 
rates to make up all that lost ground, 
but from then on, last year, they were the 
U.S. cavalry coming over the mountain. 
The Pirates won more games from that 
point than any other team in the league, 
including the Dodgers. 

The rather remarkable activity around 
second base explains in part the success 
the Pirates have had with one-run af- 
fairs. The rest comes from a succession 
of heroes who keep popping up at the 
most incredibly opportune times. On 
opening day Pagliaroni picked the per- 
fect place and time for his first home run 
this year. It came in the eighth with the 
Pirates a run behind, and it tied the score. 
Five innings later, next hero — Willie 
Stargell, the muscular young left fielder. 
Through 12 innings Stargell, in five tries, 
had produced a lazy fly, two strikeouts, 
a ground ball out and a double play. By 
the time the 13th inning came around 
Braves Pitcher Tony Cloninger thought 
he knew just what to do with frustrated 
Willie Stargell. But this time Stargell 
swung and sent the ball over the right- 
field wall 375 feet away and about five 
rows up into the seats. Then, the next 
day Stargell hit the ball 375 feet to left 
field for another home run. 

A home run by Stargell is a perfectly 
proper way to win a ball game, as is a 
sacrifice fly by Mazeroski, who has a 
knack of ending things dramatically 
(the fly came in the ninth to beat the 
Cardinals). Even a squeeze bunt by Alley 
that beat the Reds for the fourth straight 
time last week had an air of legitimacy 
in it. A more unlikely subject for high 
honors; especially in the field, is Jesse 
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Conder, an cx-Met catcher, who started 
a stunning triple play against the Reds in 
the seventh inning with the Pirates hold- 
ing a one-run lead. "I was flabbergasted." 
said Cincinnati Third Baseman Pete 
Rose, who ended up as the third out. 

There seems to be no end of surprises 
by the Pirates' little people. Pagan, who 
stands 5 feet 9 in his bare cleats, tied one 
game in the eighth inning with a pinch 
single, and the next night won a game 
outright with a pinch double. Manny 
Mota. an inch taller than Pagan, won a 
crucial game against the Cardinals. 
Crucial? This early in the season? Yes. 
sir. The Pirates had lost to the Cardinals 
the day before for the 18th straight time 
at Forbes Field. “We had to prove we 
could beat them," said Alley. “We had 
to prove it to them — and to ourselves." 
Enter Manny Mota. Whack! little 
Manny hit a triple in the seventh, and 
that was the end of that nonsense. 

It is not the end of the little people. 
The tiniest Pirate of them all, Elroy Face, 
is 38 years old and has a bad knee. But 
there was the winning run on fhirxi for 
Cincinnati with no one out in the ninth, 
and all Face had to contend with were 
Cincinnati's leading hitter. Vada Pinson, 
cleanup batter Gordy Coleman and He- 
ron Johnson, who led the league last 
year in RBIs. Tough? “Awful," said 
Manager Harry Walker, recalling the 
event. “But Elroy has this fork ball, you 
see. . . .** And with this fork ball Face, 
all 5 feet 8 inches of him. made Pinson 
bounce to Ma/eroski, then struck out 
Coleman, and then ‘Oh. my God.” 
said Walker, “he did it again." And the 
Pirates won the game in their half of 
the ninth. 

“How goes it?" someone asked Alex 
Grammas, the Pirates' third-base coach, 
afterward. “That," said Grammas, 
"was my fourth cardiac." 

You would think that the Pirates 
would be used to this sort of thing by 
now. The quietest man in the dressing 
room was Walker, and it was hard to 
tell whether he was laughing or crying. 
“What in hell is going on down here?" 
asked a reporter. It was Gene Alley who 
answered him. "Maybe, just maybe," 
he said, “we want to win this thing." 

Maybe they will, but Grammas will 
never last the season. end 


With his second home run Bob Bailey 
started a Pirate rally to beat the Cardinals. 
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PART 4: A Case of Conscience 


It is difficult to see how Cassius Clay, who may have become a Black Muslim as early as 16, could have 
been kept out of the movement. Mystical, unsettled and obsessed with prophecy, he was a perfect 
prospect. He is a less-than-perfect follower today, except in one respect: he fears the word of 'the boss.' 

LEARNING ELIJAH'S 
ADVANCED LESSON IN HATE 

by JACK OLSEN 


C assius Clay Jr. claims that the while 
race is obsessed with guilt about the 
Negro, and in order to prove his point 
he puts on a performance, a sort of one- 
man happening, in which he plays all 
parts including sound-effects man: 

“A house is on fire, prelend. You're 
sleeping next to your partner. [Sound: 
snoring.] You open one eye, and you see 
the house is on fire. Your partner's still 
sleeping. [Sound: snoringand whistling.] 
And you see this hot lava and this burn- 
ing two-by-four is getting ready to fall 
on your partner, and you get out of the 
bed. You run out of the house without 
waking him up! 

"When you get outside, you say [clasp- 
ing hands and looking skyward], ‘Oh, 
Lord, what have I done wrong? 1 was so 
selfish and greedy, worrying about my- 
self until I forgot my partner inside. Oh 


[wringing hands], he’s probably daid, 
the house caved in. [Dramatic pause.] 

"And then he comes out just in time and 
he looks you in your face! 

"Right then you feel he’s supposed to 
kill you. You know what you'd do if 
somebody left you in a burning house. 
Right then you feel he’s supposed to hate 
you because he would have a right to 
hate you. And he says, 'Man, why didn't 
you wake me up? Why did you let me 
stay in that house? [Shouting.] The house 
was on fire! Man, you were gonna let me 
hum! What's the trouble with you, bub?' 

"Right then you'd take the defense. 
You’d say, ‘1 didn't know, I didn’t mean 
it. Don't kill me!' You feel like he might 
kill you. 

"Well, that’s what white Americans 
are like. The house's been on fire for 310 
years, and the whites have let the blacks 


sleep. The Negro's been lynched, killed, 
raped, burned, dragged around all 
through the city hanging on the chains 
of cars, alcohol and turpentine poured 
into his wounds. That’s why the Negroes 
are so full of fear today. Been put into 
him from the time he's a baby, imagine! 
Twenty-two million Negroes in America, 
suffering, fought in the wars, got more 
worse treatment than any human being 
can even imagine, walking the streets of 
America in 1966, hungry with no food 
to cat, walk the streets with no shoes on, 
existing on relief, living in charity and 
poorhouses, 22 million people who faith- 
fully served America and who have 
worked and who still loves his enemy arc 
still dogged and kicked around." 

Cassius Clay’s attitude on race is a 
tortured confusion of truth, half-truth 
and untruth based on hatred and dis- 
trust of the oppressing whiles and pity 
and compassion for the vie- continu'd 


At Black Muslims' national convention a quiet, respectful Clay listens as Muhammad orates. 
© 1966 Time Inc. All rights reserved 
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CASSIUS CLAY < "minuet/ 


timizcd Negroes. He claims to believe lit- 
erally that all whites arc devils and chal- 
lenges any "whitcy" to prove otherwise. 
He is firmly dedicated to segregation, and 
he believes that God, or Allah, is on the 
side of the black man and will cause the 
downfall of the United States before the 
end of the year. 

All these beliefs grew inevitably out 
of his own pride and his reactions to ear- 
ly indignities suffered at the hands of 
white people in his home town, Louis- 
ville. They were reinforced by simple les- 
sons in hate learned at his father’s knee 
and by advanced lessons in hate learned 
at the feet of his surrogate father, Elijah 
Muhammad, leader of the Black Mus- 
lims. And they were buttressed intellec- 
tually by certain unfortunate social 
truths about white Americans and their 
relations with other races. 

As in many other matters involving 
the heavyweight champion, how he could 
keep his intensity hidden for so many 
years is a mystery. Until the change in 
his draft status fanned some of his anger 
and made him reveal himself, at least 
slightly. Clay's public image had been 
that of a naive young man who was be- 
ing led to parrot antiwhite remarks but 
who, underneath it all. loved mankind, 
whites as well as blacks. Every time he 
took an antiwhite step, such as his move 
to divert theater-TV revenues into the 
Black Muslim hate group, his close ad- 
mirers explained that Cassius meant no 
harm. “Cassius love all people," said his 
mother. "He’s just that type of person." 
And Aunt Corctla said. "How Cassius 
could wind up with people like the Mus- 
lims is just one of those things you can't 
comprehend. But I really know that Cas- 
sius isn’t like that. Any white man that 
walks up the street now and says 'Hello, 
son,’ he'll shake hands with ’em and have 
words with ’em.” 

What Coretta Clay did not add. or 
perhaps did not know, is that a few min- 
utes later Cassius might be expressing 
the most intense loathing for the white 
race, including the stranger whose hand 
he had just accepted. Lately Cassius has 
developed an even deadlier technique with 
whites than the behind-the-back thrust. 
He is capable of looking at them as 
though they do not exist, of staring them 
straight in the eyes while they arc asking 
questions and then pretending that he 
has not heard a sound. 

Much of Clay’s theorizing and philos- 
ophizing about race comes close to the 


outermost limits of reason, and much of 
it is balderdash. Sometimes it is almost 
impossible to believe that lie believes 
what he is saying. Sometimes he can 
sound like a young Marcus Garvey lead- 
ing black folks toward the boat for the 
trip back to Africa. "Once a man learns 
nature and culture he wants to be with 
his own," he chatters, "and he’s not 
comfortable with anyone else.” 

If you disagree with this view. Clay is 
likely to show annoyance. After I had 
spent an enjoyable morning with him. 
sitting in his house and listening to talcs 
from his childhood. I told him, “I don’t 
understand why you say whites can’t be 
comfortable in Negroes’ houses. I'm in 
your house and I’m comfortable." 

“You understand it!" he snapped. 
"You’re just playing dumb!" 

Then he launched into a lengthy ex- 
planation. "The white man has always 
had a white restaurant and a colored res- 
taurant at the railroad stations, and even 
in New York they got a place called Har- 
lem, and in Chicago they got a place 
called the South Side. It'll always be that 
way. and a man who has a knowledge of 
hisself wants it that way. He won't want 
to marry a white woman. He'll want 
to keep up his race pride. White people 
want to stay white. We honor that. But 
we just want to stay black. 

"I didn't always feel that way. I used 
to say a Negro woman can’t do nothing 
for me but show me which way the white 
woman went. I'm showing you how I 
was brainwashed and thought that white 
was prettier than my kind. 1 used to say 
if I ever got to be champion I'm going to 
London. Rome. Paris, I’m gonna have a 
good time there. Over there wc can be 
around white people and integrate and 
have no trouble. I was so sick! That’s the 
way Negroes think, even now. A Negro 
woman in Chicago just took her children 
to Sweden. Why didn't she take 'em to 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Nigeria? 

"You got to love your own kind. 1 
just love my people and their children. 
I hug the little Negro children when they 
come around the yard. They're so hum- 
ble and sweet and they don’t bother no- 
body. They don't have a future, and no- 
body really teaches 'em the truth. I 
couldn't feel the same way about a white 
child, 'cause he's not my kind, and then 
later when he gets bigger he'll have to 
turn away from me or else give up every- 
thing he’s got, just to be with some poor 
Negro. He's got brothers and sisters and 


friends that'd condemn him for being 
with me. Kennedy got killed. Lincoln got 
killed. They meant right, but they were 
surrounded by the other whites.” 

Clay reserves his choicest invective for 
Negroes who refuse to draw a color line 
and live by one. He may grapple such 
persons to his soul for brief periods, 
perhaps in an attempt to reform them, 
but ultimately they will be cast out as 
"white man's niggers." One such was 
Drew Brown, the fascinating "Bundini" 
who trained Clay for a few fights and 
brought zest and merriment to the cham- 
pion's camp. The beginning of the end 
for Bundini came on a private bus trip 
from Florida to New England, one of 
those wild odysseys so characteristic of 
Clay's life (SI, May 17, 1965). Bundini 
entered a restaurant in Yulce, Fla. and 
was told to get out. He was arguing loud- 
ly with the white proprietor when Clay 
suddenly appeared inside the place and 
gave Bundini the bum's rush. Bundini 
started to cry. and Clay hustled him back 
onto the bus and wrestled him to a seat. 
"I don't know why you want to go in 
places that don't want you," Clay hol- 
lered at Bundini. "That's why I wouldn't 
go in there, because I knew something 
like that was gonna happen.” Bundini 
kept right on crying, and Cassius said, 
"Listen, Bundini, you ain't nothing but 
a nigger! You and your white wife and 
your white friends, see where they got 
you!" Soon afterward Bundini was out 
as Cassius' trainer and court jester. 


C lay became convinced that black was 
best only after he met Muhammad. 
"I used to think black was bad,” he says. 
"My mother and father used to tell me 
if I go in this dark room the bogeyman 
would get me, and he was black. A black 
cat was bad luck, little black ducklings 
on the TV cartoons always walked in 
the back and had the hard time. And 
then 1 found out that black wasn't bad. 
Which is stronger, black coffee or white 
coffee? Which make better crops, black 
earth or light earth?” 

He uses the word Negro, but only as 
a convenience; he prefers to be known 
as "an Asiatic black man," even though 
his ancestors were Africans and white 
Americans. Recently he was debating the 
subject on Milton Metz's conversation- 
al radio program in Louisville. A tele- 
phone caller said, “A few minutes ago 
you stated that you are not a Negro.” 

continued 
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CASSIUS CLAY continued 


“No, ma'am," said Clay politely, “not 
a Negro." 

“Well, I would like to contradict you.” 

“Yes, ma'am, start contradicting." 

“And I have proof of this." 

“Well, prove it." 

“I am a Negro and proud of it," the 
lady said. 

“Well, I am proud I am a black man, 
and I am not a Negro." 

The caller said. "Now the word Negro 
comes from a Latin word, niger, which 
means black." 

Clay began to show a slight testincss. 
“Well, why don’t you say color in Eng- 
lish and quit going to Latin and saying 
black? Do you say niger shoes? Do you 
wear a niger dress, niger pants, niger 
shirt? If it is black, you call it black in 
English, but when it come to your name 
you go to Spanish. You is a black wom- 
an! You are a black woman! 1 said 1 am 
a black man." 


W hen the woman restated her argu- 
ment, Cassius finally exploded: “I 
think when you call for debate you 
should get real versed, because you have 
just been proven wrong right now over 
the whole radio. You a Negro — or niger 
or whatever it is — if it means black 
2.000 years ago. ... I don't want to 
know nothing about 2.000 years ago! I 
am speaking English today. I am a black 
man. . . . You're hypocritical! You 
ashamed to say you black! 

“Negro comes from a Greek word 
called nekros ,” Clay said. "And nekros 
means something dead. I am not a Ne- 
gro. You see, Chinese are named after 
China; Cubans are named after Cuba; 
Russians are named after Russia. . . . 
So what country is named Negroes? 
Woman, go back and get versed on what 
you talking about. Next person!" 

Moderator Metz tried to spray oil on 
the troubled airwaves, but Cassius sput- 
tered angrily. "This was one of my peo- 
ple who is a so-called Negro. All the 
whites arc following me, giving me re- 
spect. calling me by my name, and when I 
explain things to them they have enough 
common sense to use simple facts and 
reasoning and say, ‘Champ, it makes 
sense. You have made it plain.' But you 
notice there is always some. 1 am not 
saying this about this woman — but it is 
always a fool to fight truth." 

In more private conversations. Cassius 
is apt to be less tolerant of the whites 


and much less complimentary. Like his 
father, he takes a conspiratorial view of 
history, and he charges the white race 
w ith pulling off some anti-Negro coups 
that would never have entered the imagi- 
nations of LeRoi Jones or James Bald- 
win in their angriest moments. Young 
Clay offered to bet a Louisville reporter 
SI00 that Barry Goldwater would win 
the 1964 presidential election and ex- 
plained that Goldwater was anti-Negro; 
therefore the election would be rigged 
in his favor. Who would rig it? the re- 
porter asked. "The w hites," Cassius said. 

He is also convinced that white Amer- 
icans are engaged in a conspiracy to use 
big-name Negroes to brainwash Negro 
children. As he explained to a Negro 
friend in Miami recently, “Jackie Glea- 
son's trying to show me why I shouldn't 
be a Muslim. He said. ‘Champ, why 
don't you think about it?' He's not the 
onliest one. All the big whiteys are try- 
ing. They want me to be their nigger. The 
whites made all the big niggers rich. 
Like, you take all the big Negroes, Lena 
Horne, Eartha Kill. Diahann Carroll. 
Chubby Checker, Sammy Davis. Take 
those big niggers, Floyd Patterson and 
Sonny Liston. The whites make ’em rich, 
and in return they brainwash the little 
Negroes walking around. Liston lives in 
a white neighborhood, Patterson lives in 
a white neighborhood. Liston carried a 
little white boy right on his lap. pro- 
moting a little white boy. I carried a 
little colored. I can live in the Fontaine- 
bleau, anywhere I want, but I live here in 
a slum with my people. I could have 
taken money from the whites, but it 
would brainwash all the black children." 

To a mind like young Clay's nothing 
just happens. There are cabals within 
cabals, and the biggest plotters of all 
arc the whites, en masse, keeping the 
Negro on his knees. "If you want to 
know how that kind of thinking gets 
started," said a friend of the Clay fam- 
ily, “go out and ask his father how he 
feels about the Pope. Then you'll get an 
idea of what Cassius was brought up on." 

"The Pope?” said Cassius the elder, 
hulling and snorting like a bull coming 
through the tunnel to the ring. “Lcmme 
tell you about the Pope. Ummm. 
Ummm. About 18 years ago, maybe 
longcr'n that, 23 V4 years ago. Rome was 
in a war w ith Africa. Am l right? Ummm . 
Now hold still now! The Africans were 
barefooted. They didn't understand. 
They were fighting w ith spears and things. 


The Roman people went over there and 
trapped 'em in a big place with barbed 
wire around it. Burned 'em up!" 

He was asked what the Pope had to do 
w ith his story. “What did the Pope have 
to do with it?" Cassius Sr. asked as 
though he were talking to an idiot. "The 
Pope is the leader of Rome. The Pope 
got a lot to do with it. He's the head of 
the Holy City, man!" 

The elder Clay finds himself in an im- 
possible situation nowadays. The Mus- 
lims have ordered young Cassius to stay 
away from his father, and the father 
must try to convince his son that the 
Muslims are wrong in order to win him 
back. But Cassius Sr.'s arguments about 
race and Elijah Muhammad's arguments 
about race sound almost identical. Close 
relatives point out that it was the father's 
early teachings that preconditioned Cas- 
sius to accept a religion of hate. Even 
now Cassius Sr. cannot mask his sus- 
picion and distrust of anyone lighter 
than he is. “You gotta watch people all 
the time, study 'em," he says. "I'm not 
like Cash. See. my daddy was a iceman. 
He got around a lot, but a white woman 
wouldn’t let him in the front door. You 
follow? White man'd come to the door 
and ask for the insurance money, and 
the colored lady'd say. ‘I ain't got it,' 
and he'd holler at her, ‘Why ain't you 
got it?' He'd come in her house and boss 
her even! I gotta go in that w hite people's 
house by the back door. That's the way it 
used to be when I was a kid. And it 
wasn't so hot around here when Cas- 
sius was growing up. cither. The white 
people in Kentucky do things on the sly 
that they wouldn't do down in Missis- 
sippi. They more sly here and on up 
north. I'd rather they'd come to my face 
than slip around my back cpttin' me 
up. Sec, they're deceitful. In the South 
at least they come to your face and 
slab you. Am I right?” He laughed loud- 
ly at the comparison. 

The elder Clay's thoughts arc often 
tuned to violence, and after he has had a 
few drinks he spins horror stories about 
the injustices inflicted on Negroes around 
Louisville, leaving one to wonder how 
many similar speeches must have fallen 
on the ears of Cassius Jr. as he was grow- 
ing up. "On Seventh Street one day." 
the father says, "there was a little colored 
boy about 7 and a white girl about the 
same age. He asked her for a cigarette, 
or something like that, and these two 
white guys cariie out of this truck and 

continued 
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CASSIUS CLAY continued 


took a chair and beat that colored kid to 
death! Killed him! Ain't that something 
to think about, man? Just for talking to 
a white girl! No, 1 never told Cassius that 
story. I wouldn’t tell him that for noth- 
ing. You’d never get him out of the 
Muslims if I told him that story! 

“But he knew about things like that. 
They killed a colored boy here, what I 
call a legal lynching. Now just hold still. 
A nice-looking boy, 21 years of age, 
going with a white girl at General Hos- 
pital. Something came up, the w hitc cops 
caught ’em together, and they said to 
her, ‘We’re gonna disqualify you from 
our race,’ and they said, ‘You love a 
nigger and you’re going to court and 
you better say he molest you.’ And they 
burn that young boy. Charge was rape. 
Artificial rape. A legal lynching. The girl 
came back the day before he was burned, 
and she said, ‘No, he didn't rape me, we 
was going together.’ And they said, ‘It's 
too late now.’ Happened about 15 years 
ago. Cassius knew about it. 

“When I was a boy, seemed like every 
darned day you'd read in the paper about 
something like that: a lynching, a burn- 
ing of a Negro. Now wouldn't that turn 
you against the white man? Nine or 10 
or 12 or 15 cases like that a week?" 

Considering Cassius Sr.’s description 
of the Louisville of his own youth, his 
son’s early life seems to have been fairly 
free of racial incidents. According to 
the parents, Cassius' first awareness of 
color came when he was 3 years old. His 
mother, the light-skinned Odessa, re- 
called, “One day he said to me, ‘Mama, 
is you a white lady or a colored lady?' 
I said to his father, ‘How did he know 
enough to ask sumpin' like that?’ And 
later on, when he was about 4, he said, 
‘Mama, when you get on the bus, do 
people think you a white lady or a col- 
ored?’ I was shocked! I said he's too little, 
how he know the differences in color?” 

Soon after, the boy began asking his 
father about race. "When he was 5 years 
old, he said to me, ‘Daddy, I go to the 
grocery and the grocery man’s white. I 
go to the drugstore and the drugstore 
man's white. The bus driver's white. 
What do the colored people do?' I just 
explained to him there was more oppor- 
tunity for the white people, that they 
rule everything." 

Curiously, father and son tell con- 
trasting versions of what appears to have 
been the child’s only physical brush with 
the race that “ruled everything." 


“A white man grabbed Cassius when 
he was about 5, 6 years old," the father 
says. “Cassius had been playing on the 
railroad tracks by the granary, and this 
big old sum buck was roughing him 
around, beating on him. Somebody came 
to us and told us the guy was beating 
him, pushing him around. I made him 
back off. Cassius was crying." 

Says the son: "Yeh. 1 remember sum- 
pin’ like that. There was a little sand- 
and-rock granary alongside the railroad 
tracks. We’d jump off the roof into the 
sandpile, and this man'd come out and 
chase us. There was a little hole in the 
concrete wall leading out of the place, 
and 1 was running through the hole and 
he caught me by the collar and dragged 
me. And he said. ‘I'm gonna give you a 
good whippin'.’ I started hollering and 
he said. ‘Shut your mouth, little nigger! 
I’ll give you a good whippin’.' Some man 
came along and said. ‘Let that kid go!’ 
He let go and said, ‘Get on outa here 
quick,’ so I did. I was 8 or 9." 

“When Cassius was younger," the fa- 
ther went on. "we were downtown and 
he said, ‘I want a drink of water.’ And 
his mama said to me, ‘You know they're 
not gonna give him no drink of water in 
downtown Louisville!’ And 1 said. ‘Sure, 
they would.' I said they may be illiterate 
and ignorant and animals, but they 
wouldn't turn no baby down when he 
was thirsty. So we asked this girl at the 
10c store, and she threw up her hands 
and she said, ‘I’d lose my job!’ ” 

Cassius Jr. did not remember the wa- 
ter incident, but he listened enraptured 
as it was recounted to him secondhand. 
At the end he said, “That just backs up 
why I'm a Muslim. Imagine! There 1 was, 
a little bitty baby, a little brown baby in 
Kentucky, with a nice mother and a fa- 
ther that loved everybody, worked hon- 
est, wasn't asking for no pistols, which as 
the first law of nature he could have 
done. We're in the shape where we 
could pick up arms, but we don’t." 

He started slowly, but in reconstruct- 
ing the story with all its racial harmonics 
he seemed to get carried away. “Now 
here’s my mother, a pooor humble sweet 
Christian. This is what Christianity done 
for the Negroes. She don’t hate nobody, 
love everybody. My father just don't do 
nothing but stay around and paint, play 
with the birds, a humble man. He don’t 
think evil against nobody. Now here 
they've got a little bitty baby who's des- 
tined to be the champ of the whole globe 


in his own little country home town, and 
all he wants is some water. This is the 
work of the devil, the way the whites do! 
This is a little baby who is just thirsty. 
He don’t know what he’s in the world 
for. Don't know nothing about color." 

Clay went on and on, his voice rising 
and falling, his face showing sorrow and 
anger, in a kind of Dostocvskian dirge. 
"The baby was just thirsty, and all the 
little baby wants was a drink of water. 
... If he just drinked the water out of 
the gutter . . . Poor old Negroes, poor 
Negro, worked and slaved 310 years for 
his master, loved his enemy, and they 
shoot ’em down in the streets in the 
North and the South just for asking for 
justice. . . . You’d think that God 
wouldn't let them continue misusing His 
humble people like this." 


C lay sat on the edge of his bed in Mi- 
ami, shaking his head solemnly from 
side to side, and a stranger might have 
thought that he was on the verge of tears. 
But after a small amount of contact with 
him one learns that Clay spins out long 
embroidered laments about incidents he 
does not remember, all the while casting 
sly looks at the listener to see what im- 
pression he is making, and if he is not 
moving his audience sufficiently, he 
works doubly hard, wringing his hands 
and making his voice quiver with emo- 
tion. He is just as likely to use a story of 
racial cruelty to elicit laughter, thus 
reaching his listeners’ emotions from an- 
other direction. 

"I was at a integratin’ once in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,” he told me, position- 
ing Louisville geographically for the hun- 
dredth time in our acquaintanceship. “It 
was at Central High School, and I went 
downtown to march and integrate." His 
face showed he meant this story to be fun- 
ny. “And I got some hot water poured on 
me!" He laughed, but I did not join him; 
so he started over. "1 was mad because 
we couldn’t go to the white shows. I was 
mad because the white girls wouldn't 
look at me. Sure, I was in a integratin’ 
demonstration. I wasn’t famous then. 
And a white lady poured hot water on 
me!" He shook all over with laughter. 
“Boiling water?" I asked. 

"Yeh," he said, barely able to speak. 
"Hot. boiling water!" (More laughter.) 
Then he pulled himself together and said, 
“ ‘Man,’ 1 said to myself, ‘ Whooo ! This 
water’s hot! Sumpin's wrong. This ain't 
continued 
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CASSIUS CLAY continued 


right!' I said. ‘Sumpin's gotta be better'll 
this integratin'! " He jumped up to laugh 
in a standing position, and I asked him 
why the woman had singled him out for 
the hot water. "Why me?” he said, 
shrieking and giggling. "Why not me? A 
nigger's a nigger!" He rapped me on 
the back as though enjoining me to come 
on and laugh, he would not be offended. 
"A nigger’s a nigger,” he said again, and 
stumbled into the bathroom to wipe oft' 
the tears. 

As a result of all his histrionics, one is 
never sure to what extent Clay's reminis- 
cences are exaggerated, understated or 
completely apocryphal, or even to what 
extent he may be kidding himself. Con- 
sider his straight-faced explanation of 
how he first came to realize that there 
was a genuine black culture in the world: 

"One time I was walking the streets of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and I saw two Afri- 
cans black as coal, wearing their long 
robes. Turned out they went to the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. They went into a 
movie show that I couldn’t go into, and 
I waited till they come outside and i 
said. ‘How come you went in the show 
and I can't go?’ And one of 'em said — ** 
here Cassius shifted to a clipped, stac- 
cato African accent that would have 
done credit to a professional impres- 
sionist — " ‘Well, mon. I hov my flog, I 
hov my longuage, I hov my religion. I 
hov my culture, I hov my name, and I 
om a Offrican.’ He say. ‘You don't hov 
your name, don't hov your flog, don't 
hov your culture. You're the white mon's 
Negro.’ Then he walked right off." 

Cassius let that slightly suspicious sto- 
ry sink in, then rambled on. "1 said 
something's wrong somewhere. And I 
laid in my bed many a night crying and 
always wondering, ‘What can I do to 
help free the Negro?’ I had dreams of 
walking up on God and Him telling me 
what to do. I always hoped that some 
miracle would change the Negro's con- 
dition. And I always had a feeling I was 
meant to do something divine, some- 
thing that God wanted me to do, a feel- 
ing that I'm on some type of little mis- 
sion. something to do with freedom of 
the Negro in America. I used to go out 
and try to get served in white places. 
In the hot summertime I’d go in an open 
door for a glass of juice and they'd say, 
‘Can't serve you.’ I went in one place 
and asked to be served, and the waiter 
told the boss. ‘He's the Olympic cham- 
pion," and the boss said. 'I don't give a 


damn who he is. Get him out of here!’” 

In his earlier days as a traveling ama- 
teur boxer under Patrolman Joe Martin, 
Clay had handled the eating problem 
differently, although the same burning 
pride was motivating him. Martin re- 
calls: "On our tours we’d go into places 
where he wasn't allowed to eat, and 
they'd tell him to leave. And he would 
take it very graciously. He'd just say. 
'Well, I'll wait outside. Mr. Martin, and 
you can bring me sumpin' when you 
come out.' Never one time did he get 
hostile. He's a firm believer if you don't 
want to associate with him. why. that's 
fine. I mean, it don't hurt his feelings." 

Once Clay and a reporter ordered root 
beers at a drive-in on a hot day. The 
white reporter was served in a frosted 
mug and Clay in a paper cup, and Clay 
did not show the slightest reaction. In 
subsequent years, however, he has re- 
ferred to the incident many times. 


M ystery surrounds the exact time in 
his life that Clay, no doubt prompt- 
ed by similar rebuffs at the hands of 
whiles and influenced by his father's 
harsh preachments, became a full-fledged 
practicing Black Muslim. According to 
Clay himself, he first heard the truth and 
saw the light at a Muslim meeting in Mi- 
ami or New 1 York or Chicago when he 
was 18. He has given three different ver- 
sions of his first indoctrination meeting, 
and the skeptic might be tempted to dis- 
card them all and go back to a statement 
made by Aunt Mary. "He was brain- 
washed just like the Communists worked 
on our turncoats, and it started a long 
time ago when he was 1 6. He came back 
from the Golden Gloves in Chicago, 
and he had a Black Muslim phonograph 
record with him. and he used to play it 
over and over and over again. They had 
that boy hypnotized. He'd look at you 
funny, and I’d say to myself, ‘They musta 
fed him something before he came back 
this way!* " 

As long ago as 1962 the Louisville 
Sponsoring Group was aware that the 
Black Muslims were romancing Clay, 
but the group's position was that re- 
ligious matters were private. "One of 
our first inklings came from the Louis- 
ville chapter of the N.A.A.C.P.." says a 
spokesman. "Clay had made some pub- 
lic statements about protest demonstra- 
tions to the effect that he didn't want 
dogs biting him, he wasn't a politician. 


The N.A.A.C.P. didn't like the sound of 
this, and they met with us. But we’d al- 
ready begun to suspect. Rudy was con- 
verted before Cassius, and he'd sit at our 
meetings with his arms folded, eyes look- 
ing straight ahead and never say a word. 
We knew something was going on." 

Odessa Grady Clay has the friendliest 
of feelings toward the 1 1 wealthy men of 
the Louisville Sponsoring Group, but 
she charges them with one error of judg- 
ment when they failed to shield her son 
from the Muslims. "The big mistake 
was when they sent him to train at Miami 
all by himself." says Mrs. Clay. "That's 
when the Muslims got him. That's how 
Sam [Saxon] got him. He was in Cas- 
sius' room every night, brainwashing 
him. If somebody'd been with Cassius, 
they'd never have got to him.” 

"It was Clay's father who laid the 
groundwork for the boy's becoming a 
Muslim," says Lawyer Gordon David- 
son. "The father didn’t even know about 
the Muslims when he was putting all 
those ideas into Clay’s head. The great 
portion of the Muslim philosophy is 
shared by the great majority of Negroes, 
60 r ,’ anyway. Things like the desire to 
have pride in their race, the idea that 
they're black men and not just ex-slaves 
and Negroes. And when the father talked 
about things like this lie created the base 
for Cassius to do something he never 
could foresee. The irony is fantastic— - 
the father spouting all of this and the 
Muslims capitalizing on it." 

"And now Cassius' father says he hates 
the Muslims." says the fighter's aunt, 
Mary Clay Turner, "but if he'd have 
hated 'em at first he coulda led Cassius 
right out. Instead, he kept trying to lead 
Cassius and me and everybody else right 
into that kind of thinking. He leaned 
toward Muslim thinking, even though he 
never would try to be one himself." 

To the impartial observer of Clay's 
history, it is difficult to sec how- any 
measure short of incarceration could 
have kept the young fighter out of the 
Black Muslim movement. It was not a 
case of the religion seeking out the man. 
Christianity could not satisfy a mystical, 
unsettled Negro youth who was weaned 
on stories about lynching and rape and 
the lying, deceitful white man. plus the 
moon and the stars and (he flickering 
mysteries of the East. 

"He was an absolutely perfect pros- 
pect for the Black Muslims," says Wil- 
liam ’ Faversham, the member of the 
continued 
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Just flip one simple lever into Jeep'4-wheel drive. 


You’re cruising the highway smoothly, comfortably in your 
‘Jeep’ Wagoneer. Suddenly-^a steep hill. Or slippery pave- 
ment. Or icy, dangerous curves. Just flip one simple lever 


the incomparable safety of ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive. In these 
emergencies, it’s the world's finest protection for your fam- 
ily... off the road, it’s a new world of fun and adventure. 


into 4-wheel drive— at any speed — and you hug the road 
with twice the traction of other cars... twice the control, 
twice the safety. You’ve got confidence you just don’t have 
in any other wagon. In short: a ’Jeep’ Wagoneer gives you all 
the comfort, riding and handling ease of any fine car. Plus 


All the features and options you'd expect in any fine car: 250 hp V-8 
or Hi-Torque 6-cylinder engines. Turbo Hydra-Matic* automatic 
transmission. Power steering. Power brakes. Air-conditioning. 'Pic- 
ture Window' visibility. 10 added safety features. Choice 
of colors, custom trim, accessories. Also available i ______ 

2-wheeldr,. KAISER Jeep CORPORATION f J eepj) 


You’ve got to drive it to believe it. See your ‘Jeep’ dealer. Check the Yellow Pages. 





“ ...15 clubs, if you count 


Crosby’s foot mashie.” 


Billy’s handicap stars in “Bob Hope Presents" every Wednesday at 9:00 P.M. (EST) on NBC-TV. 



hope-, l should have known better! 1 do the 

decent thing— I give Crosby a return match 

— and he docs this to me! 

casper: Bing played 18 holes with 14 clubs 

just like you did, Bob. 

hope: ... 15 clubs, if you count Crosby's 

foot mashie. 

CASPER: The way I saw it, Bing stayed 
strictly within the rules. 
hope: What rules . . . the NFL? Honest, I 
thought we were playing against Lou Gro/a. 
If Crosby could sing as well as he can kick, 
he'd be at the Metropolitan Opera. 
casper: You're making too much of this, 
Bob. You’ll have everybody thinking you're 
a sore loser. 

HOPE: But I don't like being kicked to death 
. . . and another thing, did you check the 
addition on Crosby’s scorecard? 

CASPER: No, why? 

hope: All I can say is that if Bing adds up 
his Income Tax the same way he adds up 
his golf score, he’s due for a long rest cure 
in Leavenworth. 

CASPER: At the golf club? 

HOPE: No, at the penitentiary. 
casper: Well, you won't feel cooped up in 
that Munsingwear Grand Slam golf shirt 
style 2833. 

hope: At least you got that number right, 
even if Crosby’s golf score threw you. And 
it's comfortable as well as stylish. 
casper: That “Texspand” stretch fabric does 
a lot even for your frame, Bob. But I thought 
I'd go “Wall Street” in this style 2806 today. 
This Antron'S' Nylon and cotton fabric and 
the pin stripes really make me feel like a 
broker! Will you get another chance to get 
even, Bob? 

hope: Yes, Billy. Bobby Nichols and I will 
butt heads with Fagin Crosby and Dow 
Finsterwald. 

casper: Should be fun to watch. Think you 
can take ’em? 

hope: All I've got to do is put a set of leg 
irons on Father so he doesn’t go for any 
more field goals out of the sand. 
casper: . . . and people tell me what a great 
life I’ve got as a golf pro! 

Bob slays ’em in style No. 2833 — S6.00 
Billy shines in style No. 2806—57.00 



“Hope’s lower Up hung down so far 
it looked like a red cravat!” 


Tommy’s caddy (the fellow on the right) stars in the new 20th Century-Fox release "Stagecoach”. 


crosby: Did you get a look at ol* Ski Snoot 
when we toted up the score? Hope's lower 
lip hung down so far it looked like a 
red cravat! 

JACOBS: Bob did take it pretty bard today. 

I never saw a guy have so much trouble. 
crosby: That's his regular game. Tommy. 
Robert plays the only golf balls in the 
world that are magnetized for sand. 
Jacobs: OK, Bing, but how about all the 
time he spent in the woods? 
crosby: He says it’s cooler there than on 
the fairway; but I have heard that a lot of 
his fan mail these days comes from squirrels 
and chipmunks. 

Jacobs: Well he's a cinch to get better. He 
sure couldn’t get any worse! 
crosby: Bob's sure a gift to the guys who 
play against him, I think he’s the sole sup- 
port of two or three members here. He got 
tapped fora little extra Income Tax last year 
and they sent "get well" cards to his bank ! 
JACOBS: A real pigeon, huh? 
crosby: None finer . . . and speaking of fine, 
your plumage is on the handsome side 
today, partner. 

JACOBS: Thanks, Bing. I do kinda' favor 
this Munsingwear Grand Slam golf shirt 
style 2870. It’s Vycron® and cotton mesh 
knit. And it's so cool I feel like 1 just 
stepped on the first tee. 
crosby: You're the picture of a successful 
pro, Tommy, and that Munsingwear styling 
really turns heads. 

Jacobs: I think you’re just saying that 
because you're wearing a style No. 2870 
yourself, Bing. But l do appreciate 
Munsingwcar's attention to detail . . . and 
that patented action gusset means smooth 
action all the way through my swing. 
crosby: True, true, Thomas. 

Jacobs: Going to give Bob a return bout, 
Bing? 

crosby: Yes, Tommy. Dow Finsterwald and 
I will give a few pointers to The Great 
Profile and Bobby Nichols. It should be a 
new milestone in golf. 

Jacobs: No wonder mother wanted me to 
study the violin! 

Bing and Tommy are both fairway 
fashion plates in style No. 2870— S5.00 


Bing and Tommy swing in 

Style No. 2870- $5.00 
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THE TIGER PAW 
"FLAT OUT” TEST. 



What happened when we blasted 120 mph for 500 miles. 


Our engineers refer to this as a 
"super-sustained-speed” test. Be- 
cause it's five times as torturous as 
the standard 100-mile sustained- 
speed test. 

You see. at 120 miles an hour, a 
tire revolves 26 times per second. 
Which means it flexes 26 times per 
second. (As each part of the tire hits 
the road it flattens; when it comes off 
the road it pops back into shape.) 

This high-speed flexing causes the 
tire to build up a tremendous amount 
of heat (which, by the way, is one of 
the chief causes of tire failure). 

The object of this test was to see 
if the Tiger Paw" 1 could withstand the 


intense heat for a grueling 500 miles. 

So. away we went. 

100 ... 200 ... 300 ... 400 .. . 
500 miles. 

The outcome: not a single failure. 

Quite an accomplishment for a 
street tire. But then, the Tiger Paw is 
quite a street tire. 

In fact, in competitive tests, the 
Tiger Paw: 

(1) Out-accelerated the other lead- 
ing high-performance street tires. 

(2) Cornered better on wet roads 
than they did. 

(3) Stopped shorter on wet roads 
than they did. 

(4) Cornered better on dry roads 


than all the other tires except one 
(and that one just tied with it). 

Want to find out more about these 
tests? Want the exact facts and 
figures? 

Look for our other ads. 
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CASSIUS CLAY 
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Sponsoring Group who was closesi to 
Clay during the early professional years. 
“He's a boy for whom this sort of Alice 
in Wonderland religion would hold an 
appeal. He's a mystic himself." 

One can imagine how the Black Mus- 
lim penchant for prognostication must 
have hit the cars of the young Clay, who 
had lived on prophecies for years (“I 
will be the world heavyweight cham- 
pion”) and who was the son of a man 
who lived on prophecies (“And I’ll have 
a factory called Clay's Enterprises, and 
I'll employ all my relatives”). 

“You have to understand the role of 
prophecy." explains a Louisville school- 
teacher. himself a Negro. “If you can't 
stand the world you live in. and you 
can't change it. you've got to believe in 
magic, in predictions. That's Cassius 
when he was growing up. living with that 
w ild father and all that crazy talk around 
the house. You've got to believe that 
things are gonna change. So predictions 
have a great charm and appeal. ‘Next 
year the white man’s gonna lose his 
power — J966'll be a bad year for the 
white man.’ That’s great news to some 
people dumb enough to believe it. Be- 
lieving in predictions is a way of ward- 
ing off evil in the present when you can't 
ward it olT any other way. You can bear 
liv ing miserable if you accept a predic- 
tion that tomorrow w ill be better. That's 
why you get so much predicting and 
prophecy in the Negro churches. That’s 
why you get so much predicting and 
prophecy from Cassius Clay, too.” 

Young Clay has always been obsessed 
by prophecy, and Elijah Muhammad has 
not failed to satisfy his appetite. “Look 
what he say here." Cassius said one 
morning, pointing to a chapter title in 
Message la llie Blackman: AMERICA ts 
FALLING HER DOOM IS SEALED. “He 
teaches that before the year's overall Ne- 
groes in America are gonna be Muslims, 
and he don't hide it. And the press can 
tell by the end of the year if he was right. 
And he says that things are getting close 
to the fulfillment of the Bible, where the 
Bible says you can tell when the end of 
time is coming because there will be wars 
and rumors of wars, men flying like a 
bird, horseless carriages, buildings being 
teared down like mad. . . 

(“See, 1 read my Bible." the fighter's 
father had said a few days earlier, "and 
we right on the time for Judgment Day- 
now. St. John asked God how will we 
know when it's the time, and God said 


people will be riding horseless carriages, 
people'll be flying like birds, and there'll 
be more tearing down and destroying 
and building up than ever before. Am 
1 right? VJmmm.") 

Now that relations with Cassius the 
elder have almost come to an end. young 
Cassius has installed Elijah Muhammad 
in a parental role in his life. Clay's fidel- 
ity to the wispy little Muslim leader, like 
most of his personality traits, appears 
to be part real and part pretense or self- 
delusion. One afternoon he told how 
Elijah Muhammad, like an angry father, 
had taken his driver’s license away. 

"Muhammad ain’t playing, man!"Cas- 
sius said. "He makes you live clean 
and righteous. When he catch you, boy, 
you caught! I can't drive no more. I got 
to have a driver. 1 had that police trouble 
about my driving, those tickets, and Mu- 
hammad say he don't want to read about 
me in no more trouble. So he said. ‘You 
just quit driving!' and I had to quit. He’s 
that powerful! Anything he say, we do, 
man! The whole country’s scared of 
him.” Cassius forgot that minutes before 
he had arrived at the interview behind 
the wheel of his big black Cadillac. 


T he Muslim hierarchy is indulgent to- 
ward the champion in such matters 
and, in general, treats him like a rich 
uncle with a heart condition. Thus he 
is not punished for occasional violations 
of Elijah's specific orders or for minor 
offenses that might get another member 
ostracized for as long as five years. 

The champion may buddy up to one 
or another of Elijah's trusted lieutenants, 
but his ultimate allegiance is to (he big 
boss and to the philosophy that has 
spilled out in the three decades since 
Allah appeared to Elijah on the streets 
of Detroit. Anyone who falls out with 
Muhammad falls out with Cassius, as 
the late Malcolm X quickly learned. 
Malcolm broke with Muhammad over 
some of the leader's sexual habits, and 
immediately Malcolm found that Cas- 
sius was no longer his best disciple. The 
last time they saw each other was on 
Cassius's arrival in Ghana for a trium- 
phant swing through Africa. The next 
day Clay told Herbert Muhammad, 
the leader's son. that he had seen Mal- 
colm in his robes “and he didn't look 
very responsible to me, dressed in that 
funny white robe and wearing a beard 
and walking with that cane that looked 


like a prophet’s stick. Man, he's gone! 
He's gone so far out. he’s out completely. 
Nobody listens to that Malcolm any- 
more." So much for friendship. 

Despite a certain air of capriciousness, 
which creeps into almost everything Clay 
does, he seems to be in earnest about his 
religion. Asking him the simplest ques- 
tion about the Black Muslims, or the 
Nation of Islam, as they prefer to be 
known, can be an exhausting process 
unless one has time to spare. On a re- 
cent telev ision discussion program, some- 
one made the mistake of asking Clay 
the significance of the name Muham- 
mad Ali. The answer was in a lan- 
guage baseball fans recognize as Stengcl- 
cse. and it went on almost interminably, 
extolling Elijah Muhammad, who had 
named Clay after the first Liston fight. 
At the very end Clay did olTer that the 
name Muhammad means one who is 
worthy of praises and that Ali means the 
most high. “Clay,” he said, “only meant 
dirt with no ingredients." 

A few minutes later he was launched 
on another sales talk about his leader. “I 
want to be a Muslim because the honor- 
able Elijah Muhammad is the onliest 
man who has black people sticking to- 
gether. not begging, not on their hands 
and knees, forcing themselves on people 
that don't want him. Elijah’s the onliest 
man that have following, teaching the 
so-called Negroes unity among their 
ow n, mainly respect of the black woman, 
which she has never gotten from 400 
years out of black men. He is the onliest 
man teaching us the knowledge of our 
true language. This is Arabic. He is the 
onliest man teaching us the knowledge 
of our history, our culture. . . . He's 
the onliest man who is connecting us 
with all of the people in Africa. Asia, 
Egypt . . . Pakistan, who has never rec- 
ognized American Negroes. And he is the 
onliest man who have followers that the 
white Americans really respect.” 

Cassius professes to believe without 
reservation in Muhammad, even in the 
outermost reaches of the leader's mes- 
sage. To Clay the dietary prohibitions 
of the Islamic religion, as spelled out by 
Elijah Muhammad, have the force of 
Divine Law (even though he sometimes 
honors them in the breach). “Our beans 
are crushed and mashed and cooked. 
We cat only whole wheat bread and 
whole wheat muffins. Cabbages and 
grains and green beans are cooked with- 
out fattenings and pork. We don't eat 
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any sweet potatoes, because they’re not 
good for the digestive system. We cat 
squash cooked like sweet potatoes. We 
don't eat lima beans and collard greens; 
these are hard, animal foods. We don’t 
eat shrimp, catfish, crabs, lobsters, all 
swine of the sea, and we don’t eat gar- 
bage-eaters like the hog on the land and 
the buzzard in the sky. We have a knowl- 
edge of these things, and once we start 
eating Egyptian cooked rice and Arabian 
baked string beans, carrot pies, squash 
pics, buttermilk pies, we’re not at home 
with what you whites eat.” 

He was asked how it happened that 
some Black Muslim dietary rules con- 
flicted with those of the world’s 750 
million Moslems, with whom the Black 
Muslims claim a spiritual kinship. "Well. 
Allah taught our leader more than he 
taught those African Moslems,” Clay ex- 
plained. "The African Moslems aren't as 
wise as us. The proof is all the African 
leaders have white wives, or a lot of 'em 
do. They're not near as wise as us." 

Like a child who has learned his cate- 
chism, Cassius has all the answers. Do 
the Muslims teach hate? "In a way, we 
do. But arc we wrong to hate the mur- 
ders and the unjust treatment that we’re 
getting? Sure, we hate that. But we’re 
righteous people. We rely on Allah, and 
we don’t bother nobody.” What about 
Elijah Muhammad's constant refrain 
that all white men are devils? “Elijah 
Muhammad teaches us that he didn't 
know about that hissclf till 35. 40 years 
ago when God, in the person of Master 
Wallace Hard, came to America and 
taught Elijah Muhammad. And Elijah 
Muhammad teaches us that this is just 
the truth that God taught him. And if 
God taught him that all white men are 
devils, we have to believe it.” 

Until the religious issue all but sev- 
ered relations between them, the Clays 
Jr. and Sr. used to engage in wild argu- 
ments about such matters. "The Mus- 
lims know I could bring him back to 
the church.” the father says with sub- 
lime faith in his own rhetoric, "'cause I 
drilled him. 1 drilled him hard!” 

Another who argued theology with 
young Clay was his plainspoken aunt, 
Mary Clay Turner, “He'd pick certain 
things out of the Bible to prove his 
points," Aunt Mary recalls, "and I’d 
say to him, 'Well, why don’t you read 
something else in this Good Book beside* 
those things you have underlined? You 
read on this page and then you flip 


ahead 50 pages for your next point and 
then maybe 100 more and you point to 
something else.’ 1 said, 'Read the whole 
thing! Don’t let nobody dictate to you 
and tell you what to read!’ 

"I been over these things w ith Cassius 
so often, but now I give up. I don’t even 
say nothing anymore. Why, you have 
to be almost totally illiterate to be sold 
that Muslim bill of goods! Cassius is 
about the cleanest thing in the whole 
confounded Muslim organization. All the 
rest of them have scars and smears on 
their names. If they haven’t once been 
hustlers, well, they’re hustling now! If 
they haven’t been robbers, they’re rob- 
bing now! Practically every one of ’ern’s 
been in prison. Cassius falls for all that 
business about no drinking and no smok- 
ing, but he doesn’t know they drink be- 
hind the doors and cuss and whip their 
mamas. And they’d kill you just as quick 
as they’d kill me. and don't you forget 
it!" Aunt Mary talks like someone who 
has abandoned all hope for her nephew. 


T he liaison between the "clean and 
sparkling" Cassius Clay and a pack 
of paranoid toughs must go dow n as one 
of the shining paradoxes in a paradox- 
rife career. But the Black Muslims arc 
themselves one huge paradox. They pro- 
fess to be nonviolent, especially about 
wars, but their textbooks reek of vio- 
lence. They forbid the carrying of weap- 
ons, but they have perpetrated at least 
one bloody assassination and more than 
one assault and battery. They reckon 
adultery one of the two worst sins, but 
their leader has been the subject of pa- 
ternity suits brought by his teen-age “sec- 
retaries" and has been accused of father- 
ing eight children out of wedlock. 

And not the least of the Black Mus- 
lims' long list of contradictions is their 
acceptance of the heavyweight champion 
and their bestowal upon him of the 
supraholy name. Muhammad Ali. As 
Elijah Muhammad writes in his textbook 
of Muslimisni. Message to the Black- 
man, sport is at the root of all evil. 

America, more than any other 
country, offers our people opportu- 
nities to engage in sports and play, 
which cause delinquency, murder, 
theft and other forms of w icked and 
immoral crimes. This is due to this 
country’s display of filthy tempta- 
tions in this world of sport and play. 

. . . From dope to knives and guns. 


this evil is practiced under Chris- 
tianity. The poor so-called Negroes 
are the worst victims in this world 
of sport and play because they are 
trying to learn the white man’s games 
of civilization. 

How does a religion that regards sport 
as a "filthy temptation" manage to 
embrace the world’s best-known athlet- 
ic figure? Elijah Muhammad docs not 
deign to answer such rude questions. 
Like his disciple, Cassius Clay, he does 
not make conversation; he makes pro- 
nouncements. Clay himself has offered 
this explanation of his acceptance in the 
inner circles of the Nation of Islam; 
"When I first became a member I was 
already an established ranked pro. And 
this is the onliest way I have of making 
my livelihood. And some of our leaders 
mentioned that it would be bad for the 
public to be able to say that my religion 
caused me to be financially hurt and 
stopped from boxing." 

The Muslims soon went a step beyond 
this kindly tolerance. Herbert Muham- 
mad became Clay's business manager. 
"I can’t do nothing without Herbert's 
O.K.." Cassius began telling business as- 
sociates. "See Herbert. He’ll tell you yes 
or no." Main Bout, Inc., was formed to 
handle Clay's thcalcr-TV rights, the big- 
gest slice of the fight melon, w ith Herbert 
Muhammad as president and John Ali. 
national Muslim secretary, as treasurer. 
Much of the stock was held either by 
Black Muslims or by such defiant anti- 
whites as Clc\cland Brown Fullback Jim 
Brown. On the face of it, the move ap- 
peared irreconcilable with Elijah Mu- 
hammad's philosophy about sport. 

"The truth is that the Black Muslim 
religion is about the most bendable re- 
ligion in the world," says a relative of 
young Clay. "When they have got to 
choose between accounts receivable and 
the Scriptures, they vote for accounts re- 
ceivable every time. They thought sports 
was a mortal sin till Cassius came along. 
Now they’re all running around in jock- 
straps. They act like Cassius is St. John 
or St. Luke or somebody, but according 
to the Muslim beliefs he ain’t even a 
very good Muslim! Sometimes he talks 
foul, which is against their religion. He 
cats more than once a day, which is 
against their religion, and he makes his 
living from sport. Shame! Shame! 
They're getting a lot of mileage out of 
him now, but they'll drop him like a hot 
potato when he's outlived his usefulness 
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to them. Cassius is too dumb to know 
that." 

"There's only one reason why they 
don't throw him out," says the cham- 
pion's mother. "They want him for his 
money and his popularity." 

"That is correct." says Cassius Sr. 
"Muhammad using my boy and all the 
other people he's got. He preaches the 
whites are no good. Untmm. You take 
me. I know a lot of bad things the white 
man's doing, but 1 know a lot of good 
things he's doing, too. Now listen now! 
Ummm. Muhammad says the while man 
does all bad. and he's got the solution — 
a separate land for Negroes. Like, Mar- 
cus Garvey back in the "30s and his 'Back 
to Africa' campaign. That corresponded 
to the Black Muslims. It had the same 
motive: money. It's something that’ll 
never come true, never gonna happen, 
it's impossible. Why don't these Muslims 
go down to Mississippi and light? Now- 
Marlin Luther King went down there 
and faced those people, and the Mus- 
lims tried to give him sand, didn't they? 
How can you give a man like Martin 
Luther King sand? Why. he did some- 
thing / wouldn't do! I wouldn't face 
those people down there, would you?" 

Early in 1964. before C lay won the 
championship, the father began to realize 
what was happening to his sons. Cassius 
and Rudolph, and he was distraught. 
"They've ruined my two boys." he said. 
That was when Cassius was 22. Now. at 
24. Clay appears firmer than ever in his 
beliefs and further away from his par- 
ents and relatives. "We Muslims don't 
want to break down the doors of a white 
man's restaurant." he said not long ago. 
"I don't want a ntilk shake in a white 
store, because they'll spit in my milk 
shake and mix it up. and I won't sec it 
because I can’t sec spit in a milk shake. 
So I won't feel comfortable. I want to 
go in my ow n restaurant where my own 
beautiful women are there. I can speak 
the language I speak. 1 can play the juke- 
box and play James Brown, Sam Cooke, 
the Miracles, the Suprcmes, the Byrds 
and the kind of music I like. If I see a 
girl I want to wink at, I don't have to 
worry about getting strung up to a tree 
or causing all kinds of race trouble. So 
I just want to be with my own. I'm no 
longer a Negro. I'm no longer a slave. 
I am w ith myself and w ith my own kind. 
So therefore I get along with you better. 
Because now I know what you're like, 
and I know who 1 am." 


This speech so excites Clay that he 
begins to sound like a tent-show evange- 
list ending his sermon on a peak of emo- 
tion and bombast. I was impressed the 
first time I heard it. Here was bedrock 
sincerity, the man's soul bared, a searing 
look at the true Cassius and his pride 
and his fears. But after I had heard him 
make more or less the same speech three 
or four times. I began to wonder if it 
was bedrock ( lay or something he was 
trying to drum into himself, a lesson he 
had learned at the feet of the master. 
Then I began to notice that he had a 
package of these set speeches and he 
kept coming back to them, like a man 
whose whole philosophical outlook is 
poised on three legs, and if one breaks, 
all break. 

He preaches the sermon that I came 
to call "Lions Stay with Lions and Ti- 
gers with Tigers." another entitled 
"Twenty-two Million Poor Humble Ne- 
groes Who Faithfully Served for 310 
Years" and a particularly fiery one called 
"Back Home in Louisville with the 
Olympic Gold Medal." When he takes 
oil on one of these virtuoso perform- 
ances, no one bothers to interrupt. His 
voice rises and falls. Holy Roller style. 
Veins slick out on his neck: his volume 
and tempo increase rapidly, and he races 
on to his conclusion like a runaway 
truck. And then the speech is over, and 
the coolest cat in the room is Cassius 
Clay, his passion turned off like a cold- 
water faucet. The whole experience is 
like being backstage for the last scene 
of Hamlet. The audience is gasping, ev- 
erybody but the prompter is getting 
skewered and blood is flowing freely. 
And all at once the curtain is down and 
the cast is lighting cigarettes and send- 
ing out for pizza. 

This ability to switch instantly from 
violent excitation to complete equanim- 
ity has puzzled many of the men around 
Cassius Clay, including several physi- 
cians. Minutes after his most vivid per- 
formances, the fighter is likely to be found 
stretched on a sofa, relaxed and calm, 
asking his friends, "How'd I do? How'd 
I do?" This is the consuming question 
of his life. 


NEXT WEEK 

Concluding his five-pan series on Cassius 
Clay. Jack Olsen examines the champ's 
shaky finances and his uncertain future. 
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IELACK WATCH 


The Masculine Scent 

By PRINCE MATCHABELLI® 



E verything is just fine with Octave 
Blake, one of those elder statesmen 
of harness racing who are pointed to 
with pride by track press agents as "im- 
ages" of the grand old days when the 
sport was pure sport and didn't make 
any money. 

White-haired Ock Blake (nobody calls 
him Octave) is everything an image 
should be. Physically, he is as slight as 
when he was Princeton's 1 50-pound quar- 
terback back in 1914 and 1915. In other 
ways, he stands tall with a distinguished 
career in business behind him and a 
proud record of racing horses that have 
wonThe Hambletonian. the Little Brow n 


Jug and a score of other big stakes while 
carrying the bluc-and-gold colors of 
Newport Stock Farm, founded by his 
father at the turn of the century. 

Everything is just fine. Ock Blake has 
just passed his 71st birthday in good 
health and high spirits. He recently cele- 
brated the anniversary of his marriage 
to Joan Johnston, whosesix children by a 
previous marriage could not delight him 
more if they were his very own. He is 
enjoying his first year of retirement from 
the presidency of the Corncll-Dubilier 
Electric Corporation, the multimillion- 
dollar electronics manufacturing firm 
that he continues to serve as consultant. 


He is rounding out his 1 9th year as presi- 
dent of harness racing's Grand Circuit 
and is described by E. Roland Harriman. 
another great "image," as the most en- 
ergetic president the Circuit ever had. 
He continues to have a hand in a bottled- 
water company in New York, a business 
in which his father. I. O. (for Israel 
Octave) Blake, built part of the fortune 
that enabled him to indulge a rich man's 
fancy for old-time harness racing and to 
found the New port stable at Newport, Vi. 

Relieved of his more pressing busi- 
ness obligations. Ock Blake does not now 
require Cornell-Dubilier's DC-3, but he 
has a six-place, twin-engine Bcechcraft 
to fly him to Grand Circuit meetings 
from coast to coast as well as to his home 
in Pinehurst. N.C.. his summer place in 
Canada and his penthouse in Pompano 
Beach. Fla., where he makes his head- 
quarters during the 109-day meeting at 
Pompano Park. It is possible that Ock 
Blake could fly the Bcechcraft himself 
if he wanted to, for he was a Navy flyer 
in World War I, just as he could (as a 
licensed owner-driver) work horses in the 
mornings. But Ock leaves the flying to a 
young pilot and the training of horses 
to Del Cameron. continued 


THE MAN 
IN THE 100,000-MILE 

SUIT 

No one questions Octave Blake’s distinguished service to trotting, 
but how old is that famous gabardine? by GERALD HOLLAND 



ON THE RAIL STUDYING MORNING WORKOUTS, A RITUAL HE HAS FOLLOWED FOR DECADES. BLAKEVlSITS FLORIDA'S POMPANO PARK 
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Corvair Monza Convertible — with front and rear seat 
belts among the many safety assists now standard 
equipment. Always buckle up belore getting under way. 


All his life Leopold was just a quiet, unassuming 
human cannonball that nobody paid much attention to. 

Then one day he showed up in a new Corvair. 


Here, at last, was something Leopold 
could really get a bang out of. 

He’d never driven anything like a 
rcar-cnginc Corvair before. With 
steering so easy and precise (less 
weight on the front wheels). With 
traction so sure and gritty (more 
weight on the rear wheels). With a 


ride so flat and poised (4-wheel inde- 
pendent suspension). 

Actually, as a human cannonball, 
Leopold never did make it very big. 
But now he couldn’t care less. 

Since he’s become a Corvair en- 
thusiast — and likes to drive every 
chance he gets — he’s a big man 


around the circus in a different way. 

When the performance is over 
and everybody turns to pulling up 
stakes, he’s the fellow who walks 
around saying, “Okay, gang, let’s get 
this show on the road.” 



Corvair — Unusual the Chevrolet way 





Wait 'till you see the swinging '66 models. 
They've got high-powered styling. Super- 
slim lines. The famous blend of 65% 
Dacron* polyester, 35% com b ed cotton. 
for built-in neatness and longer wear. 
And for wrinkle-free mileage, they're 
SHAPE/SET* — never need ironing! 

See the exciting rally of Dickies Slacks at 


your dealer's checkpoint, only $4.95 to 
$7.95. Great driving slacks — that also 
win in a walk! 

P.S. While you're there, enter DICKIES 
"RALLY CAR SWEEPSTAKES ". Free entry 
blank can win you a Ford Mustang. Amer- 
ican Motors Marlin, or Chevrolet Corvair. 
(Offer void where prohibited by law.) 


JDicJcies. 

MAKE MEN LOOK TALLER— AND WOMEN LOOK LONGER 
Williamson-Dickie Mfg. Co., Ft. Worth, Texas 

DACRON* 

adds built-in neatness 

DuPont's Registered TM ’Dickies' Registered TM 




(squiggle) 


The little squiggle on 
^our Gulf map would have 
helped him avoid this. 


A pity, if he'd mailed us a card 
before the trip, we'd have sent road 
% maps with his best route clearly 

marked in orange ink. (And that ink 
line would have gotten him around 
\ this sort of thing.) 

, You can get this service by 
"‘.asking your Gulf dealer for a Tourgide 
_ 'request card. Just fill in your destina- 
tion, your choice of the quickest or 
most scenic route, and mail it. Along 
with the maps, you'll receive motel 
and sightseeing information. 

So before you pick up and go, pick 
up a Tourgide request card 
wherever you see the Sign of the 
Gulf Orange Disc. 


it 
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OCTAVE BLAKE continued 


Even so. Ock Blake does a lot of flit- 
ting about for a man who has theoretical- 
ly retired, and friends who have not 
seen him recently will want a report on 
the state of his tan gabardine suit. As 
observed along the rail at Pompano 
Park’s training track this spring, it ap- 
peared to be in splendid condition. In 
fact, it looked like it might have at least 
another 100.000 miles in it. (Frances Van 
Lennep of C'astlcton Farm dubbed it the 
"1 00,000-mile suit.’’) It seems as resistant 
as ever to cigarette ashes, coffee and 
gravy stains, ice-cream-cone drippings 
and the dust kicked up by the trotters 
and pacers at the morning workouts. 

Ock Blake's tan gabardine is the most 
famous suit in harness racing. There are 
all sorts of theories about it. There are 
people who profess to believe that he 
bought it sometime after his graduation 
from Princeton and has been wearing it 
ever since. Others scoff at that idea and 
declare that the tan gabardine Ock wore 
in the 1920s had a belt in the back. To- 
day’s suit has no belt. Phil Pines, director 
of the Hall of Fame of the Trotter in 
Goshen, N.Y.. is convinced that the cur- 
rent suit is the same he painted in oils 
after Blake's New port Dream won The 
Hanibletonian in 1954. Furthermore, 
Pines is w illing to go on record as stating 
that the suit was then at least 10 years 
old. Pines feels very strongly about the 
suit. He has urged Ock Blake to donate it 
to the Hall of Fame so it may hang 
there with the Newport colors. 

Del Cameron, who drove Newport 
Dream to victory in the 1954 Hamble- 
tonian (as well as Egyptian Candor for 
Mrs. Stanley Dancer last year), said re- 
cently at the New port stables in Pinehurst 
that he knows for a fact there arc at 
least half a dozen identical gabardine 
suits — all complete with vests — which 
Ock Blake wears winter and summer. 
The vest is an impor tant detail, because 
it adds pockets and enables Ock Blake 
to store an amazing variety of pencils, 
scraps of paper, buttons, cigarette hold- 
ers and lighters, stopwatches, spectacles, 
an unfailing supply of Viceroys and more 
miscellaneous gimmicks and gadgets 
than the Man from U.N.C.L.E. can pro- 
duce in a tight spot. 

E. Roland Harriman, seated in his of- 
fice at Brown Brothers Harriman in New 
York, skirted the question of the suit 
with the skill you would expect from one 
of the most celebrated investment bank- 
ers in Wall Street. He appeared to be 


thinking hard for a moment before he 
said, finally. “Let me say that Ock Blake 
always stays with us when he is in Go- 
shen. Now, he always hasa tan gabardine 
suit with him. Whether he has more than 
one, I would not want to say. I will say 
this. Ock Blake has a blue suit. Quote 
me on that. When he married Joan, she 
insisted he buy one for the wedding.” 

Harriman chuckled. “That reminds 
me of something. Before the wedding 
Ock paid me a visit. When he was leav- 
ing, he gave me an envelope for Wood, 
our butler, and asked me to express his 
thanks for the nice things Wood had 
done for him. 1 delivered the message 
to Wood. He said, ‘Mr. Blake is a very 
fine gentleman and I enjoyed being of 
service to him. I like to take good care 
of elderly people.” 

Harriman threw back his head and 
laughed. “Wood suddenly mumbled 
sonic apology and bowed out of the 
room. Apparently he had just realized 
two things. One was that ‘elderly’ Ock 
Blake was a bridegroom-to-be. The oth- 
er thing was that Ock and I arc exactly 
the same age.” 

Norman Woolworth, owner of Clcar- 
view Stables and partner with his long- 
time friend David Johnston in Stoner 
Creek Stud at Lexington, Ky.. looked 
genuinely shocked when a dispatch from 
Lexington was placed before him on his 
desk at his Madison Avenue offices in 
New York- The dispatch read: report 

HERE WOOLWORTH AND JOHNSTON USED 
BLAKE HOME IN PINEHURST ONE WIN- 
TER FEW YEARS AGO AND RUMMAGED 
THROUGH CLOSETS COUNTING GABAR- 
DINE SUITS. 

"What a horrible thing to say!" ex- 
claimed Woolworth. 

"Is it true?” he was asked. 

“What is true.” said Woolworth, “is 
that Dave Johnston and I were caught 
in a 14-inch snowstorm. Every hotel in 
Pinehurst was filled. Wc couldn't even 
get in Howard Johnson's. Wc couldn't 
sit out and freeze, so we decided that 
Ock Blake w ouldn’t mind if we used his 
place. Wc counted on a housekeeper 
being there, but she was snowbound at 
her own home. So we broke a pane out 
of a basement window and climbed in. 
We were famished, so we went directly 
to the kitchen and started raiding the 
ice box. Just as we got started on a cold 
roast, the phone rang. It was Ock." 

Woolworth made a pretense of look- 
ing for something in a bottom drawer of 


his desk. He came up with a box of 
Kleenex and gave a first-rate imitation 
of a man w ith a sneezing fit. 

“What did Ock Blake say?” 

“I think." said Woolworth, "he said, 
‘Who is this? A burglar?’ I told him, 
‘No, Ock. Not in the usual sense of the 
word. This is Norman Woolworth. Dave 
Johnston and I arc snowbound here and 
wc can't get into a hotel. We broke a 
window 1 in your place and put a piece 
of cardboard where the pane was. We 
want to apologize, but wc didn't think 
you would mind, really.' " 

"Was Ock Blake mad?" 


M ad?" exclaimed Woolworth. "I 
never heard a man so obviously 
touched. He said to me, ‘Norman, what 
you and Dave have done gives me a warm 
feeling all over. The fact that you felt 
that you would be welcome at niy home 
under any circumstances is an example of 
the kind of camaraderie that could only 
exist between horsemen. Thank you, my 
dear boy, and if there is an arrest for 
breaking and entering, don't worry about 
it. I’ll be down to fix it come the spring 
thaw." 

“So you didn't go through the clothes 
closets?” 

Again, the look of shock and pain. 
"Could a man sink so low?" asked Wool- 
worth. 

“Will you guess then — just guess — 
how many tan gabardine suits Ock Blake 
ow ns?” 

Woolworth smacked his forehead. 
“Why didn't I think of this before! 1 got 
a great idea for you. Do you really, seri- 
ously now, want to know how many tan 
gabardine suits Ock Blake has — or has 
had?" 

“Yes, yes!" 

“Then," cried Woolworth. “go ask 
Ock Blake!" 

There seemed to be no other way. But 
no man can be expected to reveal such 
personal matters to a perfect stranger. 
Octave Blake's confidence had to be 
won. 

The campaign began during the clos- 
ing days of the meeting at Pompano 
Park. There were dinners in the club- 
house every evening (Mrs. Blake was up 
North) and meetings at the training 
track in the mornings. Everything un- 
der the sun was discussed — except suits 
of tan gabardine. 

One evening at dinner Ock Blake got 

continued 
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OCTAVE BLAKE onimurd 




This Hartford Agent 
brought 

the best medicine 
in the world. 

After an elderly client was hospitalized 
following a fire in her home, an 
insurance woman plucked the family 
jewelry from foot-high debris. Then 
she traveled 240 miles to have the gems 
restored. And presented them to a 
surprised and grateful client. The 
case may be a bit unusual, 
but not the attitude. 

Your Hartford Agent docs more than 
he-or shc-really has to do. , 


Insurance by 

THE HARTFORD 



to talking about his horses down through 
the years. “I was always getting odd 
ideas." he said. “There was the time I 
got the notion that harness horses could 
be handicapped just like running horses 
— by putting weight on them. I chal- 
lenged Shep [L. B. Sheppard, owner of 
the famous Hanover Shoe Farm in Penn- 
sylvania] to a race between my Britannic 
and Vita Lee. I put 19 pounds on Shep's 
horse and nothing on mine. I guess it was 
pretty good handicapping, as it turned 
out. We had a dead heat in 2:02 s .-;." 

He fussed with his food, started to 
take a bite and then decided to have a 
cigarette instead. “I never paid more 
than S25.000 for a horse. I bred New- 
port Dream, my Hambletonian winner. 
He was by Axomite out of Miss Key. 
He had only one race as a 3-year-old 
before the Hambletonian. I knew he 
had good bloodlines. Not only that, 
but I knew how his dam raced. That's 
an important fact that some of the 
current young breeders overlook. It's 
not only the mare's record that's im- 
portant — it's how she races. It's possi- 
ble that a mare could have a fair rec- 
ord on paper, but in some of her good 
races she might have been 'sucked along' 
with the leaders. I remember things like 
that." 

He took a bite and chewed slowly. 
“I've had some great horses. My Axo- 
mite shared second place after Roland 
Harriman's Titan Hanover in the 1945 
Hambletonian. Forbes Chief, he won the 
Brow n Jug. Woody Lawlis. the director of 
public relations of this track here at 
Pompano, was telling me that I've had 
more two-minute-mile horses than any 
other breeder in my kind of compara- 
tively small breeding operation. That 
Woody Lawlis knows more about blood- 
lines and breeding than most anybody in 
harness racing. I believe he knows as 
much as I do. 

"But right now my stables arc in the 
rebuilding stage. You've got to expect 
that now and then. I guess you could 
compare us to the Mets — except that 
we've had our great years and the Mets 
arc still looking for their first one. Right 
now I've got about 20 horses in training 
at Pinehurst, two more training here and 
one claimcr I'm racing here. I own 14'/i 
broodmares and 10 shares in Newport 
Dream, who's standing at Hanover." 

He crushed out his cigarette, took up 
his knife and fork and polished off his 
now cold mixed grill and called for 
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cheesecake and coffee. A small parade 
of visitors kept coming to the table, in- 
cluding a banker from Martha's Vine- 
yard. a Hambletonian director from 
Illinois. Fred Van Lennep, president 
of Pompano Park and an apologetic- 
looking man who wondered if Ock 
Blake remembered him as a waiter at 
The Dunes in Pinehurst. Ock Blake did. 
indeed, and gave him a warm welcome. 

One morning at the track. Ock Blake 
watched the horses in workouts, re- 
sponding to greetings from drivers like 
George Sholty and Billy Haughton and 
Del Miller as they joined him at the 
rail from time to time. He chatted easily 
with perfect strangers who had all sorts 
of questions that seemed to please him. 
One said he'd heard that Ock had built 
a starting gate for trotters before the 
type in use today. 

"Well." said Ock Blake. "I'll tell you. 
In those days we had the idea that an 
automobile should not be allowed on 
the track itself. I invented this sort of 
telescopic device that was built on a car 
that was driven outside the rail. The 
trouble was that when it was extended, 
it bobbed up and down and made the 
horses and drivers nervous. I think I 
could have solved that, but then Steve 
Phillips came up with a mobile gate 
mounted on a Model A l ord, the proto- 
type of the gate we have today." 

One of the drivers mentioned that 
Ock had introduced the helmets that 
they all now wear. "Yes. a lot of them 
objected at first.” said Ock. "which 
shouldn't have surprised me, because I 
never wanted to wear a football helmet 
when I was at Pomfret School in Con- 
necticut. and I felt the same way at 
Princeton later on. It was amazing that 
we didn't get more cracked heads in 
football in those days. Wc played 60 
minutes, most of us. There was no pla- 
toon football. Of course, players, general- 
ly speaking, weren't as big as they are 
today. I was 150. Later on Albic Booth 
at Yale weighed about the same. One 
thing in those days, the quarterback — 
that's what I was. a 150-pound quarter- 
back— the quarterback ran the team on 
the field. Plays weren't sent in by the 
coach. We just had 10 plays. 

"But getting back to the driver’s hel- 
met in harness racing. I was concerned 
about drivers getting hurt. You know 
how I finally got them to wear helmets 
on the Grand Circuit? I’ll tell you. I 
went to the wives. Do you understand? 


I told the wives about the possibility 
of bad spills during a race. I got the 
wives to have a talk with their husbands 
—and it worked." 

Someone asked if Ock intended to 
continue indefinitely as president of the 
Grand Circuit. "No." said Ock Blake. 
"I want to retire this year. Wanted to 
last year, but they persuaded me to stay 
on.” 

(That was true enough. But two years 
ago there was a feeling among some of 
the Grand Circuit board members that 
it was time for Ock Blake to step down 
in favor of a younger man. The mem- 
bers planned their maneuver carefully. 
They had a plaque made for presenta- 
tion to Ock at a banquet and counted 
on the surprise to throw him off balance 
just long enough for the new nomina- 
tion to be made. But Ock got wind of 
the plan, stood up and said he knew all 
about it. He said also that he had his 
eye peeled for a worthy young successor 
but hadn't found one yet. "When I find 
him," he told the members, "I'll let you 
know. And now I'll take that plaque 
from under the table." There was noth- 
ing left to do but renominate Ock by 
acclamation and give him the plaque 
as well.) 

Later in the day, seated in the shade 
outside one of the stables. Ock Blake 
greeted another old friend. Riley Couch, 
starter of many big races before the 
mobile gate came in. They reminisced 
for a while. 

"Mr. Blake," said Riley, "have you 
noticed every spring there's a few more 
of the old faces gone? I'm 74, and an 
awful lot of my old friends are gone." 

"Well.” said Ock Blake, "you can't 
turn back the clock, Riley. But you know 
the old saying: the best way to live a 
long time is to select long-lived parents. 
My father was 89.” 

"That's a comforting thought to me, 
Mr. Blake. But say, how do you keep 
looking so young?" 

Ock Blake rummaged in the pockets 
of his tan gabardine and fished out a 
cigarette and lighter. He lit the cigarette 
and puffed for a moment. "Riley," he 
said, "when I was a boy growing up. I 
was devoted to my father. I can remem- 
ber whenever anything was troubling 
me — or troubling him, for that matter 
— he'd put his arm around my shoulder 
and say, ‘Son, let's you and me sit down 
and talk horse#’ And we would. Yes, we 
would. Riley, and before you knew it 


we would be laughing away, all troubles 
banished from our minds. That's been 
my rule all through life. When the going 
is rough, put it out of your mind and 
just talk horse." 

"That's a beautiful thought," said 
Riley Couch. He ran his thumbs up and 
down under his galluses and said, “Well, 
I’ll mosey around and just take notice 
of what oldtimers have passed on since 
last spring. Goodby, Mr. Blake." 

"Goodby, Riley," said Ock Blake. 

In the silence that followed, a lighter 
note seemed to be indicated and. sud- 
denly. the time seemed just right to bring 
up the matter of the tan gabardine suit 
and settle it once and for all. Was there 
just one gabardine suit? Were there 40? 
Was the suit he was wearing at this mo- 
ment the same he had worn for the past 
20 or 30 years? 

Ock Blake smiled his crooked little 
smile. He seemed about to speak, but 
then he apparently thought better of it. 

"You know,” he said, his eyes twin- 
kling, "people have had an awful lot 
of fun with this suit. I think it would 
be a shame to tell them that — " He 
stopped again. "I think it would be a 
shame," he continued after a moment, 
"to tell them anything at all. Let's keep 
them guessing. Let's just say that when 
the time comes Phil Pines will get this 
suit for the Hall of Fame if he wants 
it,” 


T here was more horse talk, about 
the great trotters that time and time 
again have brought Ock Blake the only 
reward he ever has been interested in: a 
good race bravely raced. Ock has never 
placed a bet in his life. In looking back, 
he never seemed to be overly sentimental 
about it all. But his friends remember 
a scene in the winner's circle at DuQuoin 
last September, after Del Cameron — 
Blake's driver — had w r on The Hamble- 
tonian for another owner. There was 
the usual great excitement, pounding of 
backs, kissing of cheeks, clasping of 
hands as the Hambletonian trophy was 
presented. Almost nobody noticed the 
little man standing off to one side by 
himself. Those who did turned quickly 
away. For, obviously, all the wonderful 
memories had suddenly become too much 
for the little man standing all alone. 

Tears— big tears— were rolling down 
his checks and falling on the lapels of his 
tan gabardine suit. end 
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Magnavox... 

BEST SOUND 
under the 
SUN 

(yet ii costs no more.) 

These solid-state portables give you the 
superb sound you expect from Magnavox. 
Yet they cost no more than others, for 
Magnavox is sold direct through fran- 
chised dealers (see Yellow Pages), saving 
you middleman costs. New solid-state 
table and clock radios, too, with instant 
sound. Choose from a wide selection of 
Magnavox radios, from only $9.95. 



Holiday, FMIAM, S39.95 




PEOPLE 


The newly elected president of 
Dublin's Colmcillc Swimming 
Club is Siobhan McKenna. 
That's odd, considering that Sio- 
bhan is an ex-camogie center- 
fielder and an actress— not a 
competitive swimmer. But the 
150 members of Colmcillc tend 
to overlook details like that 
because presidential duties arc 
dimly defined and because Sio- 
bhan's son, Donnacha O'Dea. is 
a brilliant 17-year-old swimmer 
who holds seven Irish records 
and has won much fame for the 
club. Nor has anyone forgotten 
that it was Siobhan McKenna 
who. a few years ago, put on a 
benefit theater performance in 
Dublin to fatten the Colmcillc 
coffers. 

Though he had lost only three 
of his 27 professional fights, one- 
time Olympic light-welterweight 
boxer Joe Shaw nevertheless de- 
spaired some months ago of 
ever getting much further and 
settled down instead to the bleak 
but steady-paying job of night- 
club bouncer. Now a Joe Shaw 
comeback is being engineered by 
a 10-man New York group that 
is peopled, in part, by such lit- 
erary-social lights as Norman 
Mailer and Bruce Jay Fried- 
man. George Plimpton and 
Charles Addams. Says one syn- 
dicate man: "The feeling was 
that while Joe couldn't gel the 
fights he needed, maybe the 


publicity connected with his new 
sponsors will do the trick.” Joe 
Shaw shrugs, but he is now hard 
at work training for a fight set 
tentatively for May. 

Conductor Arthur Fiedler of 
the Boston Pops hadn’t been 
near a Boston Public Garden 
swan boat since he was 4. Not 
without considerable stir, then, 
did the onetime Coast Guard 
seaman 2nd return 66 years later 
to be kicked upstairsas vice-com- 
modore of the swan-boat flotilla. 
Whereupon Fiedler slapped a 
gold-braided cap over his white 
lion's mane, piped a high-C w his- 
tle (below), built up pressure on 
the bird's bicycle-pedal inner 
workings and went burbling off 
across the waves on a quarter- 
mile shakedown cruise to usher 
in spring, his 37th season with 
the Pops and you name it. 

Should his initial gift of a mil- 
lion-odd dollars to build some 
indoor tennis courts at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin not prove 
sufficient to get the job done, 
why, says A. C. Nielsen Sr„ the 
TV rater, he’ll just have to pro- 
vide — you know— whatever it 
does take. When finished Niel- 
sen's tennis building will sprawl 
across two acres of the campus 
and will contain 10 tennis courts, 
five singles squash-racquets 
courts and one doubles squash- 
racquets court. A lot of courts. 



but you've no idea. Actually, 
says A.C.. the six squash courts, 
ounce for ounce for sweat and 
strain, provide the recreation of 
seven tennis courts. And since 
any one indoor court (calculat- 
ing the Great Lakes weather fac- 
tor) is worth 2'/i outdoor courts, 
we have, voilu! 42'/2 courts. It's 
very important that people have 
a place to play tennis in the raw 
Wisconsin winter, says Alumnus 
Nielsen, the greatest living ben- 
efactor the university has ever 
known. "Otherwise.” he says, 
“people might beat their wives.” 

A California high school teacher 
visiting Washington dropped in 
on Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield to present a photo- 
graph of the 1927 Montana 
School of Mines football team. 
Mansfield, who had played end 
on that team, was specific about 
his contributions to the Oredig- 
gers' forgettable (Carroll Col- 
lege 66. MSM 6) season: "I was 
the oldest, slowest. 16th man on 
the 16-man team." 

"I have been reading in the pa- 
per." said the letter from Kan- 
sas to Baltimore Manager Hank 
Bauer, "that you will come in 
third. But I pick you to come in 
first . . . because of the way 
you manage. You know just 
when to take out a pitcher. 
Also you know how to put big 
men in the lineup. . . . Tell the 
team I said they have a good 
manager. Tell the guys I think 
they can pound every team. 
Love, Herman.” Bauer's senti- 
mental fan: his 9-ycar-old son. 

Four years ago Nebraska Alum- 
nus Ted Sorensen urged Dis- 
trict of Columbia's Langston 
Coleman to hitchhike to Lin- 
coln and try for a football schol- 
arship at his old university. Mis- 
sion accomplished, the All-Big 
Eight defensive end wants to 
help Ted's younger brother. 
Philip Sorensen, in his cam- 
paign for governor of Nebras- 
ka. Except that whenever the 
two of them show up somew here 
everybody clamors for the foot- 
ball player's attention and auto- 
graph. Wonders Coleman’: 


"Should I tell them it's Mr. So- 
rensen who is the candidate?” 

Though Princess Grace of 
Monaco had the belter seal in 
Seville's bullring Tourist Jack- 
ie Kennedy, across the way, 
had the official box— down be- 
low which El C'ordobes and 
two other Spanish matadors 
bowed elegantly in succession 
and dedicated their first bulls to 
her. Then, handing otT their 
headgear for Jackie to hold, the 
three dispatched their animals, 
while she dispatched an aide to 
a nearby Air Force base to fetch 
three J.F.K. half dollars — which 
she tucked into the hats and 
returned. 

Wasn’t that cowboy coming in 
from a ride in Alberta (below) 
really Lord Louis Francis Al- 
bert Victor Nicholas Mount- 
batten, Admiral of the Fleet 
and Earl Mountbatten of Bur- 
ma. K.G.. G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O.. D.S.O.. 
P.C.? Sure as shooting but y'all 
just call him Dickie. 

"I'm not much of a public speak- 
er." Rocky Marciano told a 
high school audience in a rugged 
West Virginia steel-mill town. 
"I don't sing, I don't dance and 
I don't recite poetry like some of 
my colleagues." But, said Marci- 
ano. "just to prove I’m sociable 
— I'll fight anyone in the house." 
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"Maior League Basenall Game ol the Week" (NBC) "PGA Goll Tournaments" (Sports Network) 


As part of the Plymouth Sport Special series, we’re sponsoring the 
"PGA Golf Tournaments,” NBC’s "Major League Baseball Game of the 
Week” and "World Series." We want to show you that the ’66 Plymouths 
can be just as exciting as the tops in pro sports. So watch the Plymouth 
Sport Specials this year. We will. 



TlymoutH ...a great car by Chrysler Corporation. Plymouth division 
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Et !u. Brut? 


horse racing / Whitney Tower 



Bold new 
Brut 
for men. 

By Faberge. 

For after shave, after shower, 
after anything ! Brut. 


For a rainy day in Louisville 

Of the valid new challengers in the Kentucky Derby field, the most 
prominent is a son of Native Dancer who will be at his best in mud 


□Tveri before the heralded first meet- 
ing between Graustark and Abe's 
Hope in Keeneland's Blue Grass Stakes, 
the 92nd Kentucky Derby field picked 
up another half a dozen starters from 
three areas last week. Two or three of 
them are legitimate contenders. 

Kauai King, Mike Ford’s Native 
Dancer colt, was at his best in the mud 
at Bow ie when he won the $100,000 Gov- 
ernor's Gold Cup. In taking his sixth 
victory in eight starts this year — com- 
mendable consistency in a year of wild 
inconsistency among the 3-year-olds — 
Kauai King skipped the mile and a six- 
teenth in 1 :44. Obviously, if it rains in 
Louisville on May 7 the off track will 
not bother him one bit. This is an asset 
that few other Derby hopefuls can boast 
of. As he announced plans to ship Kauai 
King to Kentucky after watching his 
three-length victory over Stupendous 
(now definitely out of the Derby), Ford 
said. “He's as ready for Grausfark right 
now as he’ll ever be." 

The third horse in the Gold Cup, 
Richard D. Bokum IPs Quinta, was 
beaten 12 lengths, but Bokum is the sort 
who wants to see his bluc-and-white silks 
at Churchill Downs at least once in his 
lifetime. Says Trainer Bernie Bond of 
Quinta, “Yes, he goes in the Derby, no 
matter w hat. That’s what the boss wants, 
and that's what we’re going to do." 

If there were no surprises at Bowie, 
they turned up en masse at Aqueduct 
in the 42nd running of the mile-and- 
an-oighth Wood Memorial. Most of the 
53,764 players and a considerable num- 
ber of the experts figured the winner 
would be Ogden Phipps's Impressive 
or the Ethel Jacobs entry of Exhibition- 
ist and Understanding. What happened 
was that Impressive ran a dandy seven 
furlongs, his best distance, and then 
stopped dead to finish last in the 11- 
horse field. Understanding never really 
got untrackcd and was next-to-last, and 
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Exhibitionist floundered home a well- 
beaten fifth. 

The winner was Reginald Webster’s 
9-to-l shot Amberoid, who was 10th 
on the backstretch and then flew around 
his field to beat Ada Rice’s Advocator 
by two lengths. Another nose back was 
King Ranch's Buflle. The time, on a fast 
track, was 1 :49?i, which isn't bad, con- 
sidering that Amberoid has yet to be 
mentioned in the same breath with sever- 
al horses who ran their winning Woods 
in slower times, namely, Admiral’s Voy- 
age, Globemaster, Jewel's Reward. Even 
Nashua and Native Dancer were slow- 
er. Trainer Lucien Laurin is shipping 
Amberoid to Kentucky this week, and 
his next start will be in the Derby itself. 
Speaking of Jockey Bill Boland, Laurin 
said, “This is the first time Amberoid 
has been perfectly ridden. He just doesn't 
want to run the first part of it.” Am- 
beroid has a habit of pulling himself up 
when he gets on the lead. In the Derby he 
may not be bothered by that problem. 

Advocator, although he is winless in 
seven races this year, will also ship to 
the Derby, if for no other reason than 
that Mrs. Rice also owns Lucky Debo- 
nair and therefore might be called the 
defending champion. 1 thought Buffle. 
who got into a traffic jam in the stretch, 
was the best horse in the race and should 
improve the most. I’m glad that his own- 
er, Bob Kleberg, and his trainer, Max 
Hirsch, are going to give him a chance 
at the Derby. They may be very glad 
they did. 

Fleet Shoe, the favorite who finished 
fifth after he was slow to settle into 
stride in the California Derby at Golden 
Gate Fields, is another probable Derby 
starter. Surprisingly, Tragniew and Post- 
age, who finished a nose apart at the 
wire, are not going, despite the fact that 
Tragniew's winning time of 1 :47 2/5 was 
the fastest nine furlongs by any 3-year- 
old this-year. end 



Why is the champagne America loves best 
just right for any occasion? 


The Taylor secret is flavor that makes each sip as exciting 
as the first. 

Flavor as fresh and light and gay as a gala summer night. 

Cozy and mellow as the scent of winter wood in the fireplace. 

This is flavor you get only when you create a champagne slowly, 
naturally. 

As Taylor does. 

Only when we're sure our champagne has reached its peak of 
natural flavor and care can do no more, do we put our label on. 

For anything you have in mind. 

If it's a Taylor Champagne, you'll love it. 



The Taylor Wine Company. Inc., creators of fine wines, champagnes and vermouths. Vineyards and Winery. Hammondsport. N.Y. 



There are plenty of investment 
opportunities around... what’s so 
special about the 600 or so in 
the Bache Selected List? 



Opinions on every stock evaluated for the Selected List really get 
the third degree. First from one Senior Bache Researcher. Then 
from a panel of skeptical, "show me" professionals. 

Bache makes specific recommendations to buy, 
hold and switch on more than 600 stocks. 

And they regularly issue reports reviewing 
their opinions to keep Bache clients up to 
date with The Bache Perspective. 

For a copy of our just-released Selected 
List, contact the nearest Bache office, or write: 

Bache & Co.. 3 6 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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track 4 field Gwilym S. Brown 


A game girl in a man’s game 


Boston was unprepared for the shapely blonde housewife who came out 
of the bushes to crush male egos and steal the show from the Japanese 


Cor centuries the city of Boston has 
' Jived comfortably with its unchal- 
lenged reputation as the Land of Stodge, 
but for all its bans and blue laws the 
town also plays host to one of the most 
forward-looking sporting festivals in the 
world, the 70-year-old Boston Mara- 
thon. It is about the only major sporting 
event that anyone can enter — anyone, 
that is, but a woman. Now, even that 
last barrier, unofficially at least, has fall- 
en. Last week a tidy-looking and pretty 
23-year-old blonde named Roberta Gibb 
Bingay not only started but also covered 
the 26-mile, 385-yard course at a clip 
fast enough to finish ahead of no fewer 
than 290 of the event's 415 starters. Her 
remarkable feat all but eclipsed another 
turned in bv an astonishing four-man 
delegation from Japan that swept the 
first four places in the race. How jarring 
an effect Mrs. Bingay 's example of femi- 
nine endurance had on countless male 
egos can easily be guessed. But even if 
she fails to convince a single housewife 
that she is as capable as her husband of 
spading up the garden, the performance 
should do much to phase out the old- 
lashioncd notion that a female is too 
frail for distance running. 

"1 was just in. it for the fun." says 
Roberta, who lakes her crusading very 
casually, "but I did want to make people 
sec something different that would shake 
them up a little bit, maybe change some 
traditional attitudes." 

Not that anyone should imagine that 
the lady simply stepped out on the road 
at the start of the race in exurban Hop- 
kinton entirely lacking in preparation. 
Mrs. Bingay, in fact, trains almost as 
rigorously as any top male distance run- 
ner. The daughter of a professor of chem- 
istry at Tufts University, she is from 
the Boston suburb of Winchester. Even 
before she married him last February, 
she used to work out with a Tufts dis- 
tance runner named William Bingay. 


Now the Bingays live in San Diego, 
where husband Bill is stationed at the 
naval base. Roberta trains in the hills 
and on t he golf courses around town, two 
hours a day, seven days a week, with an 
occasional five-hour tour thrown into the 
schedule lo keep her from getting lazy. 
Oddly, until last week she had never before 
run in a race, even for girls only. 

"Competition never interested me," 
she says. "1 liked running just as a way 
of relaxing and of absorbing the beauties 
of nature.” 

The idea of running in a marathon 
first began to tickle Roberta's esthetic 
fancy only a year ago when she watched 
the Boston race for the first time. "I liked 
it," she says. "I saw all those men run- 
ning along the road, and they seemed 
like such exotic animals. I began to won- 
der about what sort of person would 
run in such a race." 



ROBERTA IS STILL IN FORM AT FINISH 


To receive your copy of the 
Bache “Selected List” mail 
coupon below or call Bache 
office nearest you. 
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esigns them with tournament-tested features 


Exclusively designed for Taylor of Maine . . . with full cushion insoles, 
full leather linings, flexible stainless steel spike plates with removable stainless 
spikes, and round-edge soles. About $30. 



TONY LEMA GOLF SHOES • Taylor-Made in Maine • Sold by leading retail and sporting goods stores 
E. E. TAYLOR CORPORATION. DEPT. L-4. FREEPORT. MAINE 




Power-Bilt 

Goll Clubs 


HILLERICH A BRADSBV CO. 

P. O Bo* 506. Louisville, Ky. 40201 


They Turn On The Power 
with POWER-BILTS 


Power Bills deliver that extra 
power because they are engi- 
neered to be part of your 
swing. From driver to 9-iron 
each club in a set swings 
exactly alike. This uniformity 
of feel helps enable you to 
execute that all important 
"one piece swing." All golf 
champions, like those shown 
here, agree that this is the 
secret to power goll! 


Sold 
only by 
Golf 

Professionals 


Aik to tee Master Matched 
Power -Bills at your goll 
professional's. Write today 
for free full-color catalog 
Dept. Si -6 


Since she is now living almost 3.000 
miles away, finding out at firsthand this 
year did not occur to Mrs. Bingay until 
she discovered that the race date coin- 
cided with an already scheduled trip 
back home to visit her parents. A sailor's 
salary leaves little room in the budget 
for transcontinental plane fares, so Ro- 
berta took the bus. It was a cramped, 
four-day trip that brought her to Win- 
chester at 6 p.m. Monday night, just 18 
hours before the marathon was to begin. 
She was up early, ate a breakfast of 
cheese, milk and orange juice and per- 
suaded her mother to drive her out to 
the starting line. Women are not permit- 
ted to enter the race officially, so. wear- 
ing a pair of white Bermuda shorts and 
a hooded blue sweat shirt over a black, 
one-piece bathing suit. Roberta hid be- 
hind bushes in Hopkinton Common and 
then jumped out to join the huge throng 
of runners after all the official cars ai d 
buses had churned by. Her early pace 
was slow, but she shed the sweat shirt 
after three miles and settled into a brisk, 
comfortable stride which she stuck with 
until the end. 

"The pavement hurt my feet a little." 
Roberta confessed after the race, which 
she finished in 3 hours, 21 minutes, "be- 
cause I'd never run on pavement before, 
but I was never really tired. The only 
thing that bothered me was that I felt 
like I'd eaten too much breakfast." 

Her sudden appearance, however, had 
quite an unsettling effect on most of the 
runners who saw her in action. 

"I was humming The Girl from Ipu- 
nemu to myself, trying to get hopped up 
with a little rhythm," said a competitor 
who saw her first about 1 1 miles into the 
race. "Then this girl scooted by. I 
thought I must be hallucinating." 

Nothing about the long run surprised 
Roberta, who never doubted that she, 
or any other woman for that matter, 
could easily complete a marathon. "It’s 
silly that there aren't more distance 
races for women," she says. "They may 
not be as fast as men, but I think it's 
been proved many limes that they have 
just as much endurance and stamina." 

Roberta Bingay's personal triumph 
unfortunately took some of the luster 
from the group triumph of the Japanese, 
who were truly exceptional. Last year 
the Boston Marathon was won by Ja- 
pan's Morio Shigcmatsu, and his coun- 
trymen finished second, third, fifth and 
sixth behind him. This year none of the 

continued 
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It rolls 
3,000 miles 
further... 



The Round Tire 

Someday maybe all tires will be made this way. 


There is no need to postpone a mile- 
age bonus — The Round Tire is here, 
now! The Atlas PLYCRON* tire — 
The Round Tire, will give you at 
least 3,000 more miles of wear than 
the tires that come on most new cars. 
And roundness is just one reason for 
those extra miles. 

How come? For one thing, The 


Round Tire comes from a rounder 
mold a mold precision engraved to 
within 3 1000 of an inch of perfect 
round. Other molds can be out of 
round by as much as 30 1000 of an 
inch. And our rounder molds are just 
one example of the extra care taken in 
making Atlas Plycron tires. 

Cord strength, wrap-around tread 


— lots of other details are important, 
too. The point is, only a tire this care- 
fully made can give you the extra 
miles you want. 

You can expect at least 3.000 more 
miles from the Atlas PLYCRON tire. 
Tests prove it! 

Want more miles? Get The Round 
Tire. 


ATLAS P LYC R □ N 

Atlas Tires • Batteries • Accessories • Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 

•Trade-marks “Atlas" '‘Plycron" Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. (£• 1!»66 Atlas Supply Co. 




Built to sit sure in the saddle 
. . . Lee Riders 

Some days a cowboy spends more time in the saddle than he does on his 
feet. Riding herd. Roping steers. That’s an awful lot of punishment. But 
it's the kind of punishment these pants can take. Lee Riders. The world’s 
strongest denim goes into every pair. Tight-twisted. Tough. The same kind 
of toughness that goes into Rider jackets. And . 
they’re both Sanforized. Pure bred. Pure western. I^QO 
Look for Lee, with the authentic branded label. 


Lee Rroers 


the brand working cowboys wear 

H. D. Lee Company. Inc., Kansas City. Mo. 6414J . ALSO AVAILABLE 


CANADA. 


TRACK & FIELD continued 

five could even qualify for the trip to 
Boston. Shigematsu himself finished 
ninth in the tryout held last February in 
Beppu. Japan, even though he bettered 
his Boston time by 17 seconds. 

The Japanese seem as enthusiastic 
about roadrunning as Australians are 
about tennis, and they are threatening 
to build just as powerful a dynasty. All 
schools from junior high on up include 
distance running as a compulsory part 
of the physical-education program. Sev- 
enth-graders regularly go out on 2 '/*- 
mile jaunts, and from the ninth to 12th 
grades the distance is stepped up to over 
five miles. Given this as a foundation, it 
is not surprising that Japan holds ap- 
proximately 20 major marathons each 
year or that it goes slightly gaga over its 
ekidens , which are long-distance relay 
races in which teams cover a distance of 
up to 375 miles. 

There is also an emotional as well as 
environmental factor involved in Ja- 
pan's enthusiasm for the grind of the 
long-distance road race. "The Japanese 
have strong physical endurance." re- 
ports a Tokyo journalist, "but it is based 
a great deal on strong spiritual fortitude. 
The marathon is mainly an endurance 
test with the mental phase playing a 
greater role near the end of the race 
when the runner must fight exhaustion. 
Japanese by nature love a challenge and 
hale to lose, especially where it concerns 
their physical endurance." 

Since the element of luck plays a dis- 
tinctly minor role in marathon running, 
it was not likely that any of this year's 
Japanese contingent was going to lose 
the challenge. Judging from their times 
in the February tryout. TooruTerasawa, 
31. Hiroka/o Okabe, 24, Kenji Kimiha- 
ra, 25 (a member of Japan's 1964 Olym- 
pic team) and Seiichiro Sasaki, a youth- 
ful 20. seemed unbeatable. Terasawa had 
won the Beppu race in 2:14:35, an av- 
erage of under 5:10 per mile, and all four 
had finished well under the Boston rec- 
ord set last year by Shigematsu. 

At Boston the Japanese strategy was 
simplicity itself. "We will run together 
for 20 miles." said the team's runner- 
manager. Terasawa. "and then it is every 
man for himself." 

That is just about how it went, though 
the Japanese stuck together in front of 
the pack for over 25 miles. The tace 
course heads due east from Hopkinton 
all the w ay into midtow n Boston, and the 
runnefs wrestled with a l5-to-20-mph 
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Here’s how 
it happened 



By 

Furman 
Bisfoer, 

Sports Editor. 
Atlanta Journal 


This is the story of the Boston 
Braves, the Milwaukee Braves 
and now. the Atlanta Braves. 
It’s the inside story of how they 
got where they are. The politics. 
The secret meetings. And a 
mayor who ran on a platform 
that included an S18, 000,000 
stadium and the promise of a 
major league ball-team to play 
in it. Miracle in Atlanta also 
traces the colorful team history 
of the Braves including the ex- 
ploits of such stars as Rabbit 
Marranville, Tommy Holmes. 
Warren Spahn. Ed Matthews 
and Hank Aaron. 

12 pages of Illustrations 
256 pages /S4.95 

at your bookstore 
(&•) THE WORLD 
— ' PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Cleveland and New York 


Painful 

hemorrhoids? 

All too often, humans w ho sit and stand pay 
the price of vertical posture. Sitting anil 
standing combine with the force of gravity to 
produce extra pressure on veins and tissues 
in and around the rectal area. The result may 
be painful, itching or burning hemorrhoids. 

I hc first thought of hemorrhoid sufferers 
is to relieve their pain and discomfort. How- 
ever, of the products most often used for 
hemorrhoids, some contain no pain-killing 
agent at all... others have one too weak to 
provide necessary relief... and still others 
provide only lubrication. 

Now at last there is a formulation which 
concentrates on pain. It actually has over 8 
times more pain-killing power than the top- 
ical anesthetic most commonly used in hem- 
orrhoid remedies. 8 times the power to case 
the itching, pain, and burning of hemorrhoids. 

The name of this product is Nupercainal. 
Nupercainal starts to work on contact. Pro- 
vides prolonged relief from pain. Soothes 
and lubricates. 

When you suspect you have hemorrhoids, 
check with your doctor. If hemorrhoids are 
the cause of your discomfort, chances are 
he’ll recommend Nupercainal. 

Nupercainal is available without prescrip- 
tion at professional pharmacies everywhere. 
Ask for ointment or new suppositories with 
free pocket-pack. (Say New-per-cane-all.) 

Nupercainal 

over 8 times more pain-killing power 


head wind the whole way. Until tiring 
at the end, however, the leaders set new 
best times at five of the six official check- 
ing stations en route. Then, with less 
than a mile to go. Kimihara. apparently 
only slightly less tired than the rest, 
spurted ahead to win by 1 3 seconds over 
Sasaki in 2:17:1 1. 

For Americans who take their mara- 
thoning seriously, some consolation 
could be found in the showing made by 
the fifth-place finisher, gray-haired Norm 
Higgins, a 6-foot-3. 29-year-old native 
of New London, Conn, who now attends 
Los Angeles City College. If an athlete 
pushing 30 can be said to be very promis- 
ing. then Higgins is that in the marathon. 
He has been running for 20 years and is 
a protege of New London's Johnny Kel- 
ley. whose w in in 1957 is the only Ameri- 
can first at Boston in the last 21 years. For 
three years now Higgins has been train- 
ing in California with the Hungarian dis- 
tance-running wizard. Mihaly Igloi, who 
also helped put Jim Beatty and Jim Grcl- 
lc on the world-class map. Being so tall 
makes Higgins a rarity among the mar- 
athon's fast set only one runner over 6 
feet has ever won the Boston Marathon — 
but his time of 2:18:26 last week was the 
fastest yet posted by a U.S. runner at 
Boston. Looking somewhat like an eld- 
erly scoutmaster escorting a troop of tiny 
scouts on a camping trip. Higgins stayed 
with the Japanese until the halfw ay point 
near Wellesley College, fell back a bit, 
then came on strong toward the end to 
pull within 15 seconds of Okabe. 

"I had trouble getting my tempo at 
the start." was Higgins' assessment, ‘‘but 
then I began to feel really good. I tried 
very hard to get a U.S. runner in front 
of at least one of the Japanese, but I 
guess they just got a little too far ahead." 

Thus there was no surprise to match 
the one Roberta Bingay provided meet 
officials, who nevertheless remained quite 
stubborn about assigning her a place in 
history. 

"Mrs. Bingay did not run in the Bos- 
ton Marathon." insists Will Cloney. the 
genial maitre d' of the marathon. "She 
merely covered the same route as the of- 
ficial race while it was in progress. No 
girl has ever run in the Boston Mara- 
thon," he concluded, remaining a staid 
New Englander to the last codfish. 

Careful, Will. There may be a dozen 
young ladies crouching in the bushes of 
Hopkinton Common come the start of 
next year's race. end 
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Of the 
big 3* 
only Keystone 
Super- 8 has 
power control 
zoom 
for as 
little as 
* 119.95 


Kodak and Bell & Howell make fine 
Super-8 movie cameras-but they just 
don’t make one with power control 
zoom for under §200. Keystone does. 
The completely new automatic K-620 
Auto-Instant. Power control zoom is 
the only way you can be guaranteed of 
smooth, professional looking zoom 
shots— from wide angle to close-ups, 
and back again. 

And, consider these other features 
you get: perfectly exposed movies 
with Keystone Sensitron CdS Electric 
Eye System. Electric Motor Drive-no 
winding. Fast snap-in Super-8 car- 
tridge loading - shoot 50 continuous 
feet of film. Brilliant results indoors 
and out with automatic “A” filter and 
fast f 1.8 zoom lens. 

Also see the completely automatic 
Keystone Auto- Instant Super- 8 pro- 
jectors starting at $75.00. Optional 
camera pistol grip $10.00. 

•Kedak, Ball & Ho*eli. K«*stone 
Manufacturer suggested I st S119.95 
Prices slight'* higher in Canada. 

A Berkey Photo Company l£E(j 

KEYSTONE 

KEYSTONE CAMERA CO.. INC. BOSTON, MASS. 




bridge/ Charles Goren 


Old Mat he uses his old math 


F ive teams arc playing in the World 
Contract Bridge Team Champion- 
ship at St. Vincent. Italy this week, but 
only two are thought to have any real 
chance of winning. One is our North 
American team. It is the strongest in the 
last decade and should have an excellent 
chance of defeating Italy's famous Blue 
Team — the defending champions who 
are out to win their ninth victory before 
they disband and retire. Thailand. Hol- 
land and Venezuela, the new champion 
of South America, are expected to wage 
a private battle for third place. 

The star of the American squad is 50- 
year-old Lew Mathc. a graybeard when 
compared to his partner. Robert Ham- 
man, who is 22 years his junior. Old 
Mathc. as his teammates disrespectfully 
call him. brings both imagination and re- 
morseless logic to his bridge, and his 
presence much enhances the American 
hopes. Consider this deal, played in the 
recent Vanderbilt Cup matches. To get 
the full effect, cover the East-West 
hands in the diagram below and play 
along with Lew . 

Neither side NORTH 

mine ruble 4* Q 8 5 3 

South dealer f 82 

♦ 874 
4 AMO 8 4 

WEST 
4 K 6 

» Kt| 10 

♦ Q J 10 9 6 3 
4 «2 

SOUTH 
4 A 10 9 
4 A J 9 7 3 

♦ A 

4 K O 9 7 

SOUTH WEST NORTH 
( Mat he ) Utamman) 

IT 2 ♦ HASS 

IHUHI.K PASS 2 4 

3 4 PASS 4 4 

4 4 pass 4 

PASS PASS 

Opening lend: queen of diamonds 

Excellent bidding brought the con- 
tract tofiveclubs. It is rare to find a game 
bid with a four-four fit in a minor suit. 
But when Mai he showed his club suit 
before raising spades, it was obvious to 
Hamman that South held only three- 


PASS 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


EAST 

4 j 7 4 2 
4 854 
♦ K 5 2 
4 J 5 3 


card support and that the need to ruff 
diamonds in the South hand would make 
a spade contract uncomfortable. 

The diamond lead was taken by 
South's ace and declarer led the ace and 
another heart. West won and continued 
diamonds. East overtook partner's jack 
with the king and South ruffed. A heart 
ruff in dummy established that suit. By 
this time it was apparent that West had 
started with three hearts and at least six 
diamonds, and Mathc had locons'iderthe 
possibility that the trumps might break 
viciously. Accordingly, he led dummy's 
last diamond. East showed out. discard- 
ing the two of spades! Mathe ruffed, 
cashed the king and queen of clubs and 
when West followed to both leads the 
count of West's hand was established: 
seven diamonds, three hearts, at least 
two clubs. Thus he could not hold more 
than a singleton spade. 

Some more figuring by Mathe took 
into account several possibilities. If he 
led a low spade toward dummy and 
West held the lone king, a diamond con- 
tinuation would establish East's club 
jack as the setting trick. If West were void 
of spades. East could win the trick and 
continue spades and West would w in the 
setting trick via a ruff. Mathc elected to 
lead a good heart and discarded a spade 
from dummy. East ruffed and was com- 
pelled to lead a spade in the end play 
that Mathc had planned for. If East held 
the king, the contract was made. But 
West produced the king. “Oh. no," 
Mathe moaned. "A singleton king!” 

"You couldn’t have dropped it," con- 
soled West. “I had it guarded. Impos- 
sible." Mathc said. "You must have had 
14 cards: seven diamonds, three hearts, 
two clubs and two spades." 

Finally they sorted it out. East had 
confused Mathc, and everybody else, 
when he accidentally failed to follow on 
the third round of diamonds. Mathc's 
thorough play exposed the error. The 
penalty for the revoke was two tricks, so 
the contract was made with an overtrick 
instead of going dovyn one. 

It was an interesting hand. Now if 
only the Italians make a few mistakes 
like that. end 



Long Distance 
rates 

have been 

going down 
for a long time 

There have been some twenty 
reductions in interstate rates in 
the last thirty years. 

The speed, clarity and conve- 
nience of the service have been 
improved as the cost has been 
reduced. 

Any time Sunday is a particu- 
larly good time to call because 
it is a family day and rates are 
at the lowest of the week. 


Examples of how Long: Distance 
rates have been reduced 
in the hist thirty years. 


SUNDAYS SUNDAYS 

1936 1966 


New York 
to Seattle 

$5.25 

$1.00 

Cincinnati 
to Denver 

$2.25 

80<! 

St. Louis 
to Philadelphia 

$1.65 

75* 

Atlanta 
to Chicago 

$1.30 

65* 

Boston 
to Richmond 

$1.10 

65* 
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Three minutes, station-to-station, plus tax. 



No news from 
the family? 

Why not call 
Long Distance? 
It’s the next best 
thing to 
being there. 




pool Jack Tobin 


CANOE 



a man's after shave, after bath cologne 


Willie 

M os coni comes 
out shooting 

After 10 years in retirement the 
old champion is as lethal as ever 


The man with the gunfighier's gray- 
1 green eyes, the banker's head of silver 
hair and the sharp silk threads was .in- 
sistent. “Watching a billiard game," he 
said, squinting into the pool of light on 
the green table before him. “is like going 
to a wake. Billiards lack the color, the 
character, the glamour of baseball and 
football. We need young men." The 
place was a flyblown cx-supermarkct in 
Burbank. Calif., the occasion the World’s 
Invitational Pocket Billiards Champion- 
ship and the man was William Joseph 
Mosconi. He was only partly right. 

The game also needed Willie Mos- 
coni, and it got him. in that tourna- 
ment. with all of his old skills intact. At 
the age of 52 and after a 10-year ab- 
sence from the tables, the once and prob- 
able future king of straight pool was 
deadly. Arrayed against him were some 
of the best sticks in the country: Joe 
Balsis, the 1965 Billiard Room Proprie- 
tors champion from Minersville, Pa.: 
Cicero Murphy from Brookly n: Johnny 
Ervolino, another Brooklynite: Jack 
Breit. the Houstonian who is called Ked 
Raider; William (Weenie Beenie) Staton 
out of Alexandria. Va.: Harold Worst, 
the tall Grand Rapids stylist: Eddie Tay- 
lor (The Bear) from Knoxville. Tenn.: 
ageless Onofrio Lauri from New York: 
the hulking Jimmy Moore from Albu- 
querque and the oldtimcr. Irving (Dea- 
con) Crane. Mosconi put together the 
56-inch cue he has owned for 20 years 
and began shooting them down — click, 
click, click. He won eight consecutive 
games before losing for the first time (to 
Murphy). In the end Balsis narrowly de- 
feated him for the championship, but by 
then 'Mosconi had stamped himself as 

continued 


COLOGNE -SOAP-TALC- MADE, PACKAGED, SEALED IN FRANCE 
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An American Classic in the making, 
years ahead of its time . . . 
elliptical dial in oval case of 
Midas-touched 14-Karat Gold and 
jacquard-textured bracelet. 

This American Classic has a superb 
1 7- jewel Medalist movement, 
shock-resistant, anti-magnetic, 
with unbreakable Dynavar 
mainspring to assure you 
of the finest in American 
craftsmanship. 

So, if you've got the money. . . 
for yourself or for a gift, put 
it where the excitement is— on 
a Hamilton. At your jewelers. 

If you want more than time.get a 

H M / L-TO/V 


Who says 

a fine watch 
can’t be exciting? 


Not Hamilton! 


Proof: New 
American 
Classic. 





Get that happy "charged-up" feeling. The fabrics and styles say you're ready for 
action in Forward Fashion Sport Coats and Slacks. There's thrust in the shoulder, 
power in the lean line, sparkle in the color. Tailored with the dedicated Daroff 
Personal Touch, they sport Tapered-Trim slim, athletic design. You’ll come on 
strong, add dash to your day, when you put a little Forward Fashion in your life. 
Sport Coats, $42.95 to $65.00. Slacks, SI 7.95 to $29.95. 

‘BOTANY’ 500 TAILORED BY DAROFF 


Featuring exclusive blends ol DACRON* polyester and worsted. For tree fashion booklet and name ot dealer, write: H. Daroff & Sons. Inc.. 2300 Walnut Street. Phila. 3, 
Pa. (a subsidiary of Botany Industries). Prices slightly higher in the West. Linings Saniti/cd* treated for hygienic freshness. Also available in Canada, Peru and Australia. 
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Don’t move!! 


without letting us know so that we can deliver 
your weekly copy of SI on time— and to the 
correct address. Send details on change-of- 
address form in the back of this magazine. 


POOL continued 

the best gloom-chaser and wake-breaker 
to come along since he came along the 
last time. 

Mosconi had spectators standing in 
the aisles in a building scarcely worthy 
of its name, the House of Champions. 
The pool tables rested on a drab carpet, 
and the crowd watched from garish blue 
bleachers. A blonde in black velvet pants 
and sneakers padded up and down 
through the stands hawking beer to the 
customers. Overhead the lookout booth 
once used by the market manager gave 
the place the feel of a speakeasy, and 
sheets of green plastic, masking the ceil- 
ing lights, swayed dismally. 

No matter. When Mosconi played, the 
crowd ignored the decor. With an ac- 
tor’s presence, he arrived for each game 
precisely 1 5 minutes beforehand, warmed 
up crisply and began play in the cool, 
rhythmic style for which he was famous 
in the almost forgotten days when he 
and the man he most admired. Ralph 
Greenlcaf. played mono ii mono on 
transcontinental tours. 

Mosconi quit tournament pool in 
1 956 after suffering a severe stroke. After 
his recovery, he became a kind of good- 
will ambassador for pool for the Bruns- 
wick people. He was a technical con- 
sultant on the film The Hustler, which 
sent a new generation of young Ameri- 
cans into the pool halls and into the 
supply houses to clean the racks of pro- 
style two-piece cues. 

Mosconi says he has never been a hus- 
tler himself. Except once, he reflected 
last week, when the New York restaura- 
teur Toots Shor persuaded him to pull a 
little con on Jackie Gleason (who was la- 
ter to be a star of The Hustler). Posing as 
a Philadelphia dress manufacturer named 
Shuman. Mosconi gulled Gleason out of 
SIOO in their first game and in the second 
ran 75 balls right-handed and then 75 
left-handed to flatten Jackie’s ego as well 
as his wallet. 

This was the Mosconi who held the 
world pocket billiards title every year 
but two from 1941 to 1956, the Mos- 
coni who. as a child, had sharpened his 
shooting eye by cueing potatoes with a 
broomstick when his father temporarily 
ruled out the real thing. 

Why had he come back to competi- 
tion? "I had a gnawing ambition," he 
said, “to show these people that I am 
still the champion. I've been a fighter all 
my life. This is my game. 1 had to take 
a shot at it." end 
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MacGregor 

wins... 

again! 



Jack Nicklaus again 
wins the Masters.. . with 
MacGregor Tourney dubs 
and the 

DX Tourney ball! 



A Rugged Place for 

Haulers ia the desolate Xortliwesl Territories caa expect mosquitoes . daily 



a Picnic 
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RUGGED PLACE continued 


ising out of the boggy, barren tundra on the east 
bank of the great Mackenzie River in Canada's 
Northwest Territories, the little oil town of Norman Wells 
is as bleak an outpost of civilization as one is likely to find 
on the North American continent. Owned by Imperial Oil 
Limited (Esso of Canada), Norman Wells enjoyed a brief 
boom during World War II, when crude oil from its wells 
was piped to Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, some 400 miles 
to the west. After the war the town and its 250 residents — 
mostly oil workers, miners and a few weather-beaten pros- 
pectors and trappers— settled back into the lonely stillness 
of the tundra. For a long lime the only visitors passing 
through this dismal oasis were sport fishermen and an oc- 
casional tourist on his way to or from Inuvik, an Eskimo 
village 200 miles to the north, above the Arctic Circle. 

But last fall Norman Wells, remote as it is, began to at- 
tract new visitors — big-game hunters who used the town as 
a jumping-off place for the rugged Mackenzie Mountains 
to the west. From August until mid-October some 75 
hunters, most of them from the U.S., lugging duffel bags, 
expensive rifles and cameras, flew into Norman Wells from 
Edmonton. Landing on the dirt runway in a swirl of dust, 
they paused just long enough to buy cigarettes and whiskey 
before heading out to a nearby lake, where floatplanes 
waited to take them into the Mackenzies. 

The snowcapped peaks of the Mackenzies, the northern- 
most cordillera of the Rocky Mountains, thrust up more 
than 9,000 feet above the tundra and serve as the boundary 



Sian Hurrell fount! the challenge of onljllllnil 
In the UarKetiBlen u •«* more Ihun he hot I liargalnetl for. 


between the Northwest Territories and the Yukon. The 
range covers 75.000 square miles of uninhabited and largely 
unexplored wilderness— the last frontier for big-game hunt- 
ing in North America. The hunter who takes his sport lightly 
can forget about the Mackenzies, for they encompass an 
area that has remained for centuries in what wildlife biolo- 
gists refer to as the total wild state. Put another way, it is 
the kind of wilderness that fights back. 

Up to 4,000 feet above sea level there is nothing but 
miserable bush— rolling tundra covered with a thick carpet 
of spongy caribou moss out of which grow tangles of buck- 
brush willows that slap, pull and tear at man and beast. 
There are great, oozing muskeg bogs into which men sink 
up to their knees and horses to their bellies. Walking in the 
bogs is like trying to walk on a sea of marshmallows. Put 
your weight on a springy tussock and it gives way under 
you, sending you crashing into the muck. Only an occasion- 
al patch of black spruce, arctic fir and alder, together with 
a few sparkling lakes and rushing streams, interrupt the 
endless expanse of tundra that marches monotonously 
through the valleys and up the mountain slopes. 

From June into early September the bush is aswarm with 
a buzzing scourge of flies bulldog flies, black flies, sand 
flies— mosquitoes as big as hornets and several varieties of 
gnats and no-scc-ums. Not surprisingly, few men have pen- 
etrated very far into the Mackenzies. For several years fish- 
ermen have been flying into the N.W.T. to catch trout, gray- 
ling and arctic char, but until last fall the only nonresident 
big-game hunting was for buffalo on the southern prairies 
near Fort Smith on the Alberta border. Those hunts were 
canceled after only three years when an epidemic of anthrax 
infected the herd in 1961. 

But the buffalo hunts, though short-lived, proved that 
controlled big-game hunting was an industry that would 
help to bring money to the north country. In 1963 the De- 
partment of Northern Affairs authorized Donald Flook, a 
research supervisor for the Canadian Wildlife Service, to 
make a flying survey of the Mackenzies with a team of wild- 
life biologists and outfitters. The group found Dali sheep, 
grizzly and black bear, moose and caribou throughout 
the mountains and mountain goats in the southern tier 
of the range. Even though they learned almost nothing 
about the available game supply or its movements in the 
Mackenzies, Flook and his staff recommended that a non- 
resident season be held during the fall of 1965. "The only 
way you can tell how much game there is in an area," says 
Flook. "is after it has been hunted for several years and a 
record kept on the size, age and sex of the animals shot." 
Six outfilters were licensed to take hunters into the new 
area, and each chose a loosely defined section to operate in. 
The Ice per outfitter was S50, plus a SI0 license for every 
guide he employed. At the time it seemed to the outfitters 
like the greatest real-estate bargain since Thomas Jefferson 
talked Napoleon out of the Louisiana Territory. 

But at least one outfitter, Stan Burrell of Sundre, Alberta, 

continued 




it’s a school bus... it’s a shopping cart... 



it’s a dream boat! 


Mustang scoots through traffic . . . zips into tight 
parking spaces . . . hoards gas . . . and sports a low 
price tag. It's a fun-to-drive car— ideal for commut- 
ing .. . delivering the kids to school . . . carting home 
the week’s groceries. That’s Mustang the great day- 
time workhorse. 

After dark, Mustang shines even brighter. Cruise up 
to a posh night spot. Mustang makes the scene with 
sleek styling . . . bucket seats . . . thick carpeting . . . 
leather-smooth vinyl upholstery . . . and more— all 
standard. And Mustang is designed to be designed 


by you— you can choose from more than 70 options! 
America's runaway success car. Mustang has gal- 
loped past the million mark faster than any other 
new car in history. Join the tide of history. Join 
America's most satisfied car owners. Join your Ford 
Dealer soon . . . and test drive a '66 Mustang. 

YOU'RE AHEAD IN A FORD ALL THE WAY I 

^MUSTANG 




Lucite 
turns you 
loose 



Less frequent house painting means more time 
to do the things you really want to do. 

Du Pont Lucite® House Paint will turn you loose 
to enjoy life by keeping its fresh, clean look. 

You’ll paint less often because Du Pont Lucite 
does something about the very things that make 
other paints fail. 

Such as the invisible moisture vapor that's 
always trying to escape through the outside walls. 

Lucite lets it out. (Lots of paints form a clogging 
seal that makes the paint blister. And peel.) 


Lucite House Paint has also been proven to 
resist cracking, flaking, chalking and mildewing 
far longer than leading oil-base paints. 

Lucite goes on easily— there’s no tiresome 
"brush drag." And it'll dry in 30 minutes. 

Protect your house and your leisure time for 
the long haul. Let LuciYE turn you loose. 

( tWt ) 

Better Things tor Better Living . . . through Chemistry 


IttJGGEI) PLACE continued 


found that the cost and the physical labor involved in 
setting up and servicing hunting camps deep in the bush, 
150 miles from the nearest outpost — Norman Wells — was 
far more than he had counted on. A stocky, balding man 
of 38 who left school after the eighth grade to work on his 
father's ranch, Burrell runs the Hungry Horse Ranch in 
Sundre and has been outfitting in the Alberta Rockies for 
the past 15 years. In 1959 he invested S20.000 in the buf- 
falo-outfitting business and almost broke even before the 
hunting was outlawed. Hungry for a new hunting fran- 
chise, Burrell wangled his way onto the first survey of the 
Mackenzies and in August of 1964 got permission to take 
four friends into the mountains for an exploratory hunt. 
The party hunted for 10 days and bagged four good Dali 
rams, a highly prized blond grizzly and a bull caribou. 

“That was all I needed," Burrell recalls. “A famous out- 
fitter once said that he would lead a packtrain to hell if 
the trophy hunter had that particular horned head in mind. 

I knew 1 had to gamble on outfitting in the Mackenzies, 
even if it meant mortgaging my life away.*’ 

And Burrell came close to doing just that. On April 6, 
1965 he wrote prophetically in his diary: "Outfitting ac- 
count way overdrawn again.” A month later, with only 
one S400 deposit on hand, Burrell decided to put on a 
crash program to raise more capital. He bought a mailing 
list from a large U.S. taxidermy firm and sent out 6,000 
form letters extolling the area's untapped hunting-and- 
fishing opportunities. His direct-mail campaign worked, 
and eventually he booked 28 hunters and collected S 10.000 
in deposits. It was not quite enough to make the down pay- 
ment on a floatplane. Undaunted. Burrell mortgaged his 
1,600-acre cattle ranch for S25.000. put SI 1,000 down on a 
$21,000 floatplane, rented a wheel plane for S900 a month 
and bought 34 pack and saddle horses for 55.000. On June 
23 Burrell and a six-man crew began loading trucks in 
Sundre for the 1,500-mile trip by highway to Ross River 
in the Yukon. Into the trucks went horses, 26 riding saddles 
and 36 pack saddles, horse blankets, ropes and harnesses, 
pack boxes, tin stoves and telescoping stovepipes, A-frame 
wall tents, dishes, axes and saws, two-way radios, two out- 
board motors and an inflatable rubber boat, a dismantled 
wagon with rubber tires, tarpaulins, 300 pounds of horse- 
shoes and 2,000 pounds of food. 

From Ross River, Rex Logan, a neighbor of Burrell's 
and a licensed Mackenzie outfitter who had agreed to act 
as guide, plus three wranglers, convoyed the horses and 
equipment nearly 250 miles through the bush, following the 
abandoned Canol Road most of the way to Burrell’s camp- 
sites. On Canadian road maps the stretch of Canol Road 
between Ross River and Norman Wells is indicated as a 
dirt road and marked closed to traffic. 

One of the most expensive (SI 34 million) and least pub- 
licized boondoggles of World War II, the Canol Project, a 
four-inch pipeline and a dirt-and-gravel service road, w'as 
pushed through the bush by civilian construction workers 
under the orders of the late Lieut. General Brehon B. 



9.000 nquare mile* of wildcrne*». The Canol Hand, which run * 
Ihrnudh II. I * unrd an n landing *lrlp mid a pack trail. 


Somervell and the U.S. Corps of Army Engineers. The idea 
was to pipe oil from the wells in the Mackenzie River delta 
to a refinery at Whitehorse, Y.T., where it would be proc- 
essed and delivered to U.S. forces in Alaska and Canada. 

The project was ill-conceived and ill-fated. Harry Tru- 
man's Senate investigating committee called it "inexcusa- 
ble." At the height of its production, no more oil was put 
out in a year (one million barrels) than 10 tankers could 
carry. It was shut down less than a year after it was opened 
and charged off to the "w’astes of war." 

The first time Stan Burrell flew over the Canol Road he 
visualized it not as a path leading nowhere, but as a landing 
strip and a highway into a hunting frontier. "The only way 
to get horses into the Mackenzies," says Burrell, "was by the 
Canol Road, and we would never have made it without Rex 
Logan." A leather-tough cowboy, Logan thrives on the de- 
mands of such an assignment. "He is the only man I know 
who can conquer the bush with nothing but a pair of wet 
jeans, a knife and a little bread and tea,” says Burrell. 

The journey along the Canol Road tested Logan to the 
extreme. At the very start, as he and his men set out for the 
bush with the packhorses carrying several tons of supplies, 
they were confronted by the Pclly River. The horses took 
one look at the foaming current and refused to budge. The 
men tried riding them bareback across the river, but the 
horses turned back the moment the bottom dropped away. 
Finally the men towed several horses across behind a boat, 
and the rest followed reluctantly. Sixteen days and several 
more roaring rivers later, having been bitten by hordes of 
flies and mosquitoes, soaked by rainstorms and stuck in 
mud slides, the packtrain straggled into the first campsite, 
at June Lake in the Mackenzies. Only one horse came up 
lame and had to be shot. In three days the carcass had been 
picked clean by grizzlies. 

By July 24 Burrell had landed his floatplane in the rock- 
studded rapids of the Keclc River and, with the help of 
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three of his men who had brought supplies 350 miles upriver 
from Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie in a skiff powered by 
three outboards, he started to build his base camp. That 
night, in a model of understatement, Burrell wrote in his 
diary: “We arc sure heading into a lot of unknowns and 
sticking out necks.” 

Burrell had sunk more than 550,000 into the operation, 
and Logan had invested another S 10.000. When Burrell 
greeted his first party of hunters at the dusty airstrip in 
Norman Wells on August I he was painfully aware of the 
high cost of pioneering. Even with the S40.000 (including 
deposits) that he would collect from his hunters, he might 
well wind up in the hole before he broke camp in mid- 
October. And his problems were just beginning. 

During the two-month hunting season, Burrell cracked 
up his wheel plane, damaged his floatplane and found that 
his seven Slavey Indian “guides" from the Mackenzie River 
region, whom he hired at SI0 a day. did not comprehend 
trophy hunting. “The Indian," says Rex Logan, “looks at 
any animal, especially a cow moose or caribou, and says to 
himself, "Meat, meat.' He just doesn't care about the horns, 
and you can't hardly explain it to him." 

Most of the Indians were petrified by horses, two-way 
radios, wolves and grizzlies, and Burrell had to resign him- 
self to the fact that they were only useful working around 
the camps. At least one Slavey, a nut-brown little man 
named John Michelle, who wore a Jimmy Cagney tweed cap 
all day and even to bed at night, had good reason to fear 
grizzlies. Michelle suffered through an ordeal with a big 
bear that made the experience of being trailed by a pack of 
wolves (something that seems to happen to every Indian) 
seem pallid by comparison. 

Left alone at Stan Burrell's June Lake camp one evening, 
Michelle heard a noise. He peeked out through the tent 
flap and to his horror saw a grizzly gorging on preservative 
salt from a five-gallon can. which it had smashed apart. 
When the bear had eaten the last lump of salt it walked 
over to the tent, lay down right by the flap and stayed 
through the night, snoring fitfully. Michelle was armed with 
an ancient .303 Enfield rifle, but he was afraid to use it: so 
he cowered inside the tent, stoking the stove and rubbing 
his eyes to stay awake. The grizzly left at daw n but returned 
the next night and for three nights after that to rummage 
around and sleep by the tent until morning. Not daring to 
anger the beast, Michelle took to opening cans of salt and 
leaving them out for the bear. When Burrell finally flew 
into camp with supplies Michelle blurted out his story and 
showed Burrell the bear's footprints and the depression it 
had made by the tent. 

“I knew he was frightened," Burrell said later. “But 
someone had to get that camp in shape for the hunters. So 
1 just told Michelle that the only reason the grizzly kept 
coming back was because he liked Michelle. I told him not 
to shoot the bear but to save it for one of the hunters 
coming in.” 

The hunters quickly learned that looking for trophies in 


the Mackenzies could be an exercise in misery. During Au- 
gust, clouds of insects rose out of the bush to plague them. 
Those who refused to swallow their pride and wear head 
nets soon found themselves swallowing insects every lime 
they opened their mouths. 

The weather changed so abruptly that many a hunter 
had his entire wardrobe hanging up to dry in the steaming 
tents at night. Temperatures dipped as low as 10° at night 
and then soared to 75 by midmorning. There were showers 
nearly every day. Unaccountably, hail pelted down out of 
clear blue skies. An hour later the sky would turn slate 
gray, and there would be thunder and lightning, followed 
by a drenching downpour driving down the valleys. The 
mountains were often wreathed in fog, making it impossible 
to find game through a spotting scope. While snow fell 
above 6,500 feet, sleet storms were buffeting the lower 
slopes and the valleys. 

Burrell's guides at first found it difficult to judge distances 
accurately on the tundra. Deep, winding stream beds and 
mile-wide muskeg bogs turned what appeared to be an 
easy two-hour trip into a tortuous four-hour struggle. The 
long ride back to camp often continued into darkness and 
became a nightmare. Terrified by the pungent odor of 
fresh hides, horns and meat, the horses shied at every rock, 
tree and willow clump and bolted at the sounds and scents 
of animals moving through the bush. 

But somehow the hunters managed to endure such hard- 
ships. For two weeks they slogged through tundra, forded 
rushing streams and puffed up unnamed mountains. Most 
of them came away exhausted but elated with their hunting 
success. Burrell, like the india-rubber man, managed to 
hold his operation together because of its very shapeless- 
ness. With what at times seemed a total lack of organiza- 
tion, he changed the plan of attack from day to day and 
sometimes from hour to hour, like a battalion commander 
behind the lines. And somehow he managed to finish the 
first season with his reputation intact. Well, almost. 

He did overbook the hunt and, though he managed to 
get back most of his investment, he did so at the expense 
of several disgruntled hunters w ho did not get all they paid 
for. In the last-minute rush to get men, horses, equipment 
and trophies out of the bush before the how ling arctic bliz- 
zards set in late in October, Burrell ruined one hunter's 
prime grizzly pelt by inadvertently stuffing it into a plastic 
bag before the Indians had scraped off all the fat and dried 
the hide thoroughly (the fat ate through the hide and 
caused gaping bare spots). He also shattered another hunt- 
er’s hopes of making the Boone and Crockett Club record 
book by saw ing the hunter's huge moose rack in half so 
it could be loaded into a plane, thus making the trophy 
ineligible for consideration. Burrell did measure the antlers, 
and found them one point below the record-book min- 
imum. But the rack was never measured officially. 

But most of the hunters who signed up w ith Burrell were 
more than satisfied. “These men all took a gamble just 
coming here," Burrell admits candidly. “This is as rough a 
• continued 
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country as any they will ever encounter. Even after two 
months we know very little about game movements in 
these mountains. Figuring in the weather and everything 
else, you may have to spend three days riding 60 miles just 
to find a silly caribou. Even so, no one can say that the 
game isn’t here." 

The Mackenzies are indeed rich in game. The best time 
to hunt there is in September. By then the frost has touched 
the tundra, turning it to a rust red. The sea of willows and 
alders takes on a rich, golden hue. and the blue caribou 
berries and cranberries are full and ready to drop. Even 
the llies and mosquitoes pester only in the midday sun. Ev- 
erywhere there arc crisscrossing game trails beaten into the 
fragile caribou moss. 

Two-thousand-pound Alaska-Yukon moose, the largest 
animals in North America, roam through the low valleys, 
fattening up on green willow leaves and aquatic weeds for 
the rigors of the fall rutting season. By the end of August, 
when the soft velvet on their antlers begins to itch and bum, 
the bulls thrash around through the bush, flogging the 
willows and spruce until the velvet hangs in scraggly, 
bloody strips. In one long, narrow valley last fall a hunting 
party of which I was a member counted 17 bull moose. 
Eleven of them were exceptional trophies, standing 7 feet 
high at the w ithers with racks in excess of 60 inches. 

For every moose in the Mackenzies there are at least 50 
sleek, brown caribou with shiny, white manes and high 
palmatcd antlers that rock crazily back and forth as they 
trot along in their comical high-stepping gait. "Caribou are 
unpredictable,” says Gordon Eastman, a wildlife photog- 
rapher from Jackson, Wyo. who was making a movie in 
the Mackenzies. "No caribou is ever sure exactly where 
he is going. It's a combination of the rutting urge, wolves 
and just plain old caribou peccadillo. Several times cari- 
bou would trot right through our camp, move off 100 
yards and then trot right back again.” 

Predictably, when Burrell’s hunters were ready to look 
for trophy caribou they spent days chasing around after 
them through the willows and the muskeg. The best cari- 
bou head of all was found in the middle of the Ekwi River, 
where a family of wolves had chased and killed it as the 
poor beast floundered helplessly in midstream. The antlers 
were still in velvet, and the wolf pups had chewed on the 
ends of the soft, spongy tines. 

A mature arctic wolf will weigh 160 pounds or more. 
Combining stealth with incredible endurance and an un- 
dcrslung jaw full of long, ripping fangs, it is an efficient 
killer. Slinking along through the tundra or loping across 
a mountain slope, it is an elusive target, and few hunters 
arc fortunate enough to bag one. 

While wolves are the most elusive trophies in the Mac- 
kenzies, the most prized are the pure-white Dali rams and 
the grizzlies. Their sheer numbers make the sheep far easier 
to come by. On the mountain slopes above 5,000 feet their 
trails are cut into the lush, alpine pastures and the frost- 
shattered slide rock, where the sheep feed on lichens and 


tubers, pawing them out of the shale with sharp hooves. 

The primary prerequisite of Dall-ratn hunting is a lung- 
bursting climb. This often means traversing a 45° slope 
covered with slippery, wet caribou moss and lichens, then 
up a steep coulee, across a rock-studded basin and finally 
up a nearly vertical slope covered with loose shale. The 
stalk often takes all day but, with any luck at all, the hunt- 
er can eventually get close enough to settle wearily into a 
prone position, wait until his heart stops pounding and 
his gun barrel stops wavering and then shoot a ram. 

“In primitive country like this,” says Gordon Eastman, 
“the sheep’s only real enemy is the wolf and, except in the 
winter when they conic down to scour the low, windswept 
slopes for food, the sheep can always jump up to the high 
ledges and crags where the wolves can't get at them. These 
sheep just don’t have to run very far or very often, and they 
are simply not in the superb condition of a Rocky Moun- 
tain bighorn that has been chased around every fall by 
hunters.” To prove his point, Eastman, who was in superb 
condition from lugging 60 pounds of movie equipment up 
and down mountains, actually "walked down" a Dali ram 
that should make the record book. Filming a band of 1 1 
rams bedded down in black shale 800 yards away, Eastman 
suddenly noticed a big ram standing all alone on the point 
of a ridge. Picking up his rifle, Eastman charged down the 
steep slope, ran across the basin and puffed up another 
slope. The ram trotted along the far ridge for several hun- 
dred yards, then disappeared over the other side. Ten min- 
utes later Eastman reached the top of the same ridge, 
dropped onto his belly and shot the ram at 400 yards. “His 
tongue was actually hanging out when I put the scope on 
him,” Eastman said. “He hadn't run nearly as far as I had, 
but he was simply exhausted.” 

Unless they are badly frightened by a fusillade of shots 
or by a faniily of wolves bounding up the side of a moun- 
tain, Dali ranis in the Mackenzies tend to be more curious 
than careful. Even the grizzlies don't sceni to bother the 
sheep much. Grizzlies prefer to dig for rock squirrels in the 
alpine basins, or to overturn huge boulders and downed 
trees with their powerful forearms to get at the succulent 
tubers and tiny grubs underneath. In the fall the grizzlies 
hang out in the berry patches, their long pelts rippling like 
grass in the wind and their chins dripping sweet berry juice. 
But let them catch the stench of a rotting moose or caribou 
carcass and they immediately home in on it to file a claim. 
A grizzly will gorge on a carcass until he is bloated, then 
cover it with dirt and brush and lie quietly nearby until he 
is ready to eat again. The hunter who wants a grizzly bad 
enough — and most do — must check every available carcass. 
He does so knowing that the bear may conic roaring out of 
a thicket and be on him before he can flick off the safety. 
Nevertheless, Burrell’s hunters managed to bag seven griz- 
zlies on carcasses and seven others in berry patches and on 
gravel bars in the riverbeds. 

There arc two distinct kinds of grizzlies in the Macken- 
zies, the mountain grizzly and the Barren Ground grizzly. 
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Of (he two, (he thickset mountain grizzly, with the typical 
dish face and the pronounced hump, is the more common. 
It comes in varying shades of brown, black and. rarely, 
golden blond. Though not as large as the coastal grizzlies 
of Alaska and British Columbia, which grow' fat on a rich 
.diet of salmon and luxuriant grasses, the Mackenzie moun- 
tain grizzly is still an awesome beast, often weighing as 
much as XOO pounds, with a hide that will square close 
to eight feet. The smaller Barren Ground, or tundra, grizzly 
is reddish-brown or bay in color and has a long, sad face 
much like that of the black bear. 

Few hunters will get a really close look at a grizzly dur- 
ing a two-week hunt in the Mackenzies, but if they do they 
may be content thereafter to watch any others from a mile 
away through a spotting scope. In one of the many shacks 
built by road crew s along the Canol Road there is a tattered 
sign that announces in bold, black letters: “This is an 
Emergency Shelter for Your Protection. Do Not remove 


Stan Burrell had no time for ghosts. Whenever the 
weather permitted he was in the air, dropping supplies to 
sheep hunters in skeleton tent camps atop mountains, mov- 
ing hunters from one lakeside camp to another, or flying to 
his supply cache in Ross River or into Whitehorse for 100- 
hour checkups and repairs on his planes. Like all experi- 
enced bush pilots. Burrell flies w ith what appears to be reck- 
lessness but is really skillful abandon, barreling through 
narrow mountain passes, over jagged peaks where the wind 
drafts buffet the small plane and sideslipping into lakes 
barely long enough to land on. He has, of course, had some 
narrow escapes, such as this one noted in his diary: "Saw 12 
rams today, flew over to look them over, suddenly found 
myself flying down a blind canyon. Had to do a 180 to get 
out. Lucky.” 

As he was flying into the Keelc River camp in his wheel 
plane one evening. Burrell hit a grapefruit-sized rock on the 
1.000-foot gravel-bar landing strip. The plane lurched to 



equipment. Report to next camp any Supplies used up. 

FAILURE TO DO THIS MAY COST A MAN'S LIFE." 

Grizzly bears can't read. They have battered gaping holes 
in the sides of every shack, pushing their way inside and 
demolishing everything in sight. There are claw marks on 
the walls and on the ceilings, which are more than 7 feet 
high. Hanks of grizzly hair hang from nails on which the 
bears have rubbed and scratched themselves. One treasured 
bit of nostalgia in one shack that the bears did not defile 
is a sheet of plywood on which is penciled a rather well- 
done, life-size sketch of a nude woman, which the artist 
labeled “The Al-Can Girl." On the same board arc two 
calendar columns for the month of August 1943. One is 
headed “To Texas" and the other "From Texas." Whoever 
was down in Texas -sweetheart, wife or worried mother — 
had the edge, 24 letters to 22. Outside the shacks, rusty road 
equipment is scattered about. At night, the rows of derelict 
trucks, stripped of engines and tires, and the tall telephone 
poles, their wires frayed and dangling, stretch away into 
the darkness, a ghostly spectacle made all the more eerie 
by the roaring silence of the tundra. 


one side, skidded along crazily in the gravel and finally 
came to a shuddering halt, nose down. Burrell had to fly- 
in an engineer from Edmonton with a new prop and a 
landing gear. 

The logistics of bush flying, however, do not begin to 
compare with those of wrangling horses in the Mackenzies. 
“A man just can't go out and buy himself a string of moun- 
tain-wise pack and saddle horses," Burrell says. “So we had 
to settle mostly for prairie stock, and this country is tough- 
er on them than it is on us." So scarce was the feed, in fact, 
that Burrell's horses had to travel for miles on hobbles at 
night to find little patches of bunch grass to supplement 
their steady diet of willow leaves. Burrell ruled out air drops 
of baled hay and oats as too costly, but eventually had to 
fly in 30-pound blocks of concentrated horse feed at consid- 
erable expense. Miraculously he lost only one horse out ol 
his pack string. 

The Mackenzies, then, are not for just any hunter, for few 
will want to put up with a two-week forced march through 
such a harsh land, with no lodges to return to at night, only 
a candle to eat by and no ice cubes for the whiskey. “Up 
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here,” says Rex Logan, “a man’s got to 
bend with the bush or be beaten by it.” 

For the man who can bend there are 
other rewards besides a sheep head or 
a grizzly rug. There is the satisfaction of 
hunting in primitive country with rugged, 
capable men like the grizzled. 43-year-old 
Logan. During one 10-day stretch. Lo- 
gan rarely got to bed before midnight, 
and he was up every morning before 5 
o’clock to chop wood, cook breakfast, 
round up and saddle the horses and 
make a lunch for the day's hunt. He was 
hardly ever dressed in dry clothes. He 
couldn’t be bothered with gloves, even 
on the bitter mornings when the tem- 
perature dipped to 10°. '‘Gloves.’’ he 
said, “make my fingers all thumbs." He 
never wore a head net or insect repellent, 
even when the flies swarmed around him. 
One day during the hunt Logan was high 
up on an unnamed mountain where he 
was skinning out a Dali ram. He had an 
hour’s journey to make down the moun- 
tain to the horses. As Logan stuffed 
hunks of sheep meat into his packsack, 
he confided that he had undergone an 
intestinal operation several ytars ago. 
“Doc told me to take it easy like and not 
to cowboy it too hard or carry too much 
on my back. It’s slowed me down, all 
right.” A minute later Rex Logan was 
stepping briskly down the steep shale 
slope, with 60 pounds of sheep meat on 
his back and the 50-pound ram’s head 
cradled carefully in his arms. 

There is the food— the unforgettable 
taste of fresh tenderloin of wild sheep 
(thinly sliced and sautded gently in but- 
ter, it is the most delicately flavored of 
all wild game), moose stew with dump- 
lings. caribou liver fried in onions and 
caribou ribs smoked over green willow. 
The hunter who lives for four days in a 
spike camp on stale bread, pancakes and 
refried meat can look forward to fresh, 
hot gingerbread and raisin pudding back 
at base camp. He can. when the spirit 
moves him, catch firm, pink-fleshed lake 
trout up to 10 pounds from the shore of 
a lake and take lovely bluish-purple gray- 
ling from almost any lake or stream on 
every cast. When he gets bored with that 
he can fish the way the Indians do, using 
hooks baited with juicy mosquitoes, or 
bacon rind, and a piece of string tied to 


the end of a w illow branch. He w ill catch 
almost as many fish that way as he will 
with his spinning or fly rod. 

There are other rewards. Just getting 
to Norman Wells from Edmonton via 
Pacific Western Airlines is one. PWA 
may have the w orld's craziest cargo man- 
ifest. Going into the bush, they carry 
everything from refrigerators, eggs and 
vegetables to baby food and rock ’n’ roll 
records for the Eskimos at Inuvik. They 
come out again w ith a cargo hatch full of 
duffel bags, scarred .30-30 rides and yip- 
ping husky pups belonging to men who 
have spent the long, buggy summer in 
the bush. The man who sits down next to 
you may be a traveling salesman flying to 
one of the 40 N.W.T: settlements, or 
he may be a Slavey Indian going to Yel- 
lowknife to see his son play in the N.W.T. 
Little League championships. 

But hunters who spend two weeks in 
the Mackenzies are more likely to re- 
member other sights and sounds — three 
wolf pups howling high up on the point 
of a mountain ridge, the chilling “woof” 
of a grizzly prowling around the tent at 
3 a.m., the pleasure in coaxing a raucous 
Canada jay or a saucy red squirrel to eat 
bread out of hand, the sudden whoosh 
of wings as a cinnamon-colored tundra 
falcon swoops down to snatch a piece of 
raw caribou meat from a table outside 
the cook tent, the long streamers of cold 
northern lights slanting across the heav- 
ens at night. 

“This is the last great frontier on the 
continent, where a rran with the time 
and the money can enjoy hunting in a 
truly unique primitive area.” says Pho- 
tographer Eastman wistfully. “It is a 
chance for man to preserve an untouched 
country, not as a zoo, but as a usable 
resource, through careful game manage- 
ment and a limited number of hunters.” 

It is also the last frontier in North 
America that a man like Stan Burrell can 
conquer. What compels a young man 
with three children and a ranch to run 
to take such a gamble? 

“I like the idea of being a pioneer.” 
Burrell says simply. Somehow that does 
not sound like a cliche. “Sure I could 
stick to ranching and outfitting in Al- 
berta.” he adds. “But hell. I've already 
done that.” EXD 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

“We can't run, we can't hit, we can't bunt 
and we can't catch a pop fly,*’ said boston 
(2-2) Manager Billy Herman. His only so- 
lace came when Dave Morehead and Ken 
Sanders combined to shut out the Tigers 
7-0 and when Jerry Stephenson won 5-3 
the next day. Stephenson got assists from 
Trainer Buddy LcRoux, who provided him 
with enzyme pills and a portable whirlpool, 
and from Reliefer Dick Radatz. Deep down, 
though. Stephenson fell it was his hair that 
helped most. Last winter he let it grow and 
grow and grow, and even though Herman 
made him trim it, Stephenson says, d la 
Samson, that “I firmly believe that letting 
my hair grow helped bring my elbow back 
into shape." The Red Sox pulled off a triple 
play, but for the most part played more like 
Delilahs than Samsons. Ken McMullen of 
Washington (1-4) was hardly hampered at 
all by a dislocated thumb, thanks to Train- 
er Tom McKenna, who quickly went to 
work with a roll of tape. Instead of apply- 
ing the tape to the thumb. McKenna wound 
it around the handle of McMullen's bat. 
McMullen, able to rest his thumb on the 
tape, swung without pain and hit .333 for 
the week. But all the tape in the training 
room could not keep the Senators from 
making a rash of bad plays, particularly in 
a 14-8 loss to Baltimore (4-0). Frank Rob- 
inson's right shoulder hurt "more than it 
has in 10 years,” and the Oriole outfielder 
had to relay his throws via the second base- 
man. The shoulder did not hinder Frank’s 
hitting (7 for 13). And sidekick Brooks Rob- 
inson went 7 for 16. The zesty hitting (.296 
team BA and 1 2 doubles) was complemented 
by impressive relief pitching (six hits and 
one earned run in 8Vi innings). Cleveland 
(3-0), on timely hits by Fred Whitfield (be- 


low ) and Vic Davalillo and Ex-relicf Pitcher 
Gary Bell's first complete-game win in four 
years, remained undefeated. Manager John- 
ny Keane of new york (0-4) realigned his 
team by shifting Tom Tresh from left field 
to third base and Clete Boyer from third to 
shortstop. But the Yankee hitting was still 
futile, and the club lost four games by 
a total of five runs. Weak hitting did not 
bother Catfish Hunter of Kansas city (2-1 ). 
The night before he expects to pitch Hunter 
cats fish. By the time he got to the mound 
last week, after two rainouts. he was forti- 
fied with enough protein to hold off the 
While Sox 2-1. California (3-3) lost two of 
its first three games in its new S24-million 
Anaheim playground. Worse, it took an 
hour one night to get the lights to work. But 
from then on, all was well. With home runs 
by Bobby Knoop and Jack Warner and fine 
relief work by Bob Lee the Angels beat the 
Twins twice. With help from Mickey Mouse, 
Goofy and 3,000 pigeons, the Angels lured 
37,221 fans for a Saturday game. Three 
Detroit (3-3) starters failed to last beyond 
the second inning, and only a strong relief 
job by Larry Sherry enabled Denny McLain, 
who lasted 7% innings, to pick up a win. 
Minnesota (1-3) Right Fielder Tony Oliva 
had one fiy ball glance off his glove and hit 
him over the eye and another one strike him 
on the chest. The two errors gave the A's a 
3-2 win. Manager Eddie Stanky of Chicago 
(3-2), one of the game's leading practitioners 
of Deep Think, was having second thoughts 
about his own strategy. With Joe Adcock 
of the Angels up in the 1 1 th inning, with 
two men on, Stanky had Second Baseman 
Don Buford play in short center field. Ad- 
cock singled in the winning run by pushing 
the ball right through the spot where Buford 
would normally have played. What little of- 


fense the White Sox mustered centered 
around Tommy Agee, who hit .400 and 
scored eight runs, five in one game. 

Standings- Clev 7-0. Balt 8-1. Det 

8-4. Chi 6-3, Cal 6-4, Minn 4 5. 

KC 2-6, Wash 2 7, Bos 2 7, NY 1-9 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Whatever Bobby Bragan. the Atlanta (6-1 ) 
manager wanted, Bobby Bragan got. When 
he needed help from the bullpen he got 
it from Clay Carroll. Phil Niekro, Chi Chi 
Olivo and Billy O’Dell. When he needed 
the long ball he got a pair of home runs 
from Joe Torre in one game, two more 
from Hank Aaron in another. Aaron's sec- 
ond homer was the 40<)ih of his career. 
And when Bragan needed some luck he got 
it in the form of a figure-8 bunt by Pitcher 
Wade Blasingamc, which landed fair, rolled 
foul, then curved again fair for a hit. It 
was the key hit in a 3-1 win against the 
Phillies. Things were going so well that 
Denis Mcnkc even turned a strikeout into a 
win. He argued that a pitch that had been 
called a foul-tip third strike had actually 
hit him on the hand and. presto, while the 
umpire looked on. up popped a telltale 
bruise mark. Mcnkc went to first, then scored 
a run in a 5-4 victory over the Mets. The 
euphoria in which new York (1-5) found 
itself at the start of the week — the Mets 
were then in fifth place — ended abruptly. 
The downfall came about partly because 
of seven errors and partly because the start- 
ing pitchers gave up 22 runs in 25 innings. 
Philadelphia (1-4) had 17 hits in its lone 
win, a 9-7 defeat of the Reds, but for the 
rest of the week the Phillies batted .185. 
Chicago (2-3) traded Pitchers Larry Jack- 
son and Bob Buhl to the Phils and got a 
quick dividend from one of the three play- 
ers received in return. Newcomer Ferguson 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

Fred Whitfield of the Cleveland Indians speaks 
in a voice rich with hominy grits, and he strums 
a lazy guitar — an easygoing man if ever there 
was one. It's just that he has this thing about 
the Yankees. He can't stop hitting against 
them. It has become almost a disease, and there 
seems to be nothing that medical science — or 
the Yankee pitchers — can do about it. Whit- 
field first showed these symptoms on May 4 
a year ago when he hit a three-run homer 
against New York. The next day he did it 
again — another three-run homer. By the end 
of the season Whitfield had hit Yankee pitch- 
ing for 10 home runs and 26 RBIs and had 
batted .358 against them. Had he kept up that 


pace against the rest of the league, Whitfield 
would have ended up with 90 home runs and 
234 RBIs. His Yankee malady was diagnosed 
as temporary, something that, with time, would 
go away. But when Whitfield faced New York 
for the first time this year, there it was again 
— a game-winning, two-run homer. Next day 
— certainly — he did exactly the same thing. “I 
give up," said Manager Johnny Keane of the 
Yankees. Whitfield himself feels that maybe 
it's his guitar pla>ing that does it. “Strummin' 
with one hand and fingerin' with the other is 
good for the wrists and hands, and strong 
wrists and hands arc important to hittin'," 
Whitfield says. "The good Lord gave me the 
ability to hit. That's all I can do. Otherwise 
I'd be plantin' crops back home in Alabama." 
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TEAM LEADERS: BATTING' 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Pill Staigell 
Sf Hart 
LA Parker 
All Alou 
Phil Allen 
SIL Smith 
Hou Morgan 
NY Boyer 


Chi Santo 
Cin Cardenas 


BA 

,« Alou 
• 3,s Stargell 
.450 Mays 
.350 Lelebvre 
.357 Torre 
.389 Allen 
.471 Smith 
.349 Morgan 
Boyer 

333 Kranepool 
.355 Santo 
.345 Pinson 


TB RBI 

26 Stargell 10 

33 Mays 14 

26 Lelebvre 9 

26 Torre 7 

25 Allen 8 

25 Flood 12 

22 Staub 9 

15 Kranepool 7 

16 Hundley 5 

16 Helms 5 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Clev Alvis 
Balt F. Robinson 
Cal Warner 
Chi Robinson 
Del Kaline 
Minn Oliva 
Wash McMullen 


Bos Scott 
MV Richardson 
NT Pepitone 


.406 Alvis 
.444 F. Robinson 
.345 Warner 
.433 Robinson 
.324 Kaline 
429 Oliva 
.333 McMullen 
.333 Hershberger 
.276 Yastrzemski 
.286 Pepitone 


17 Alvis 6 

27 B. Robinson 14 
21 Warner 7 
20 Robinson 7 
23 Horton 7 
25 Oliva 8 

19 McMullen 7 
i 2 Bryan , 

“ Unrlhhainoi ‘ 


* through April 23 

Jenkins pitched 5Y> innings of scoreless 
relief and drove in two runs to beat the 
Dodgers 2-0. The next day rookie Ken Holtz- 
man, with relief from Ted Abernathy, 
also stopped the Dodgers 2-0. Houston 
(3-4), too, got back-to-back shutouts — 
from DavcGiustiand Barry Latman — to beat 
the Giants 2-0 and 4-0. san francisco 
(4-2) was on the verge of a third loss to the 
Astros when Willie Mays started a game-win- 
ning rally with his fourth homer of the 
week. It was the 51 Ith career home run for 
Mays, tying Mel Ott's NL record. Pittsburgh 
(5-2, page 34) won four one-run games, 
and in the clubhouse the Pirates entertained 
themselves by listening to a recording called 
Going Places. The only place st. louis 
(4-1 ) wanted to go was to its new stadium, 
a move it will make on May 12. For years 
the Cardinals have been haunted by op- 
ponents' homers in ancient Busch Stadium, 
and last week the Pirates hit five there in two 
nights. Yet Curt Flood won two games for 
the Cards with home runs, the first with a 
man on and two out in the ninth for a 5-4 
win against the Mets. the next with two on 
to beat the Pirates 7-5. los angelfs (3-3) 
Pitcher Sandy Koufax was able to beat the 
Cubs 2-1, because, for the first time this 
season, "when I reached back fora little ex- 
tra it was there." That has to be the worst 
news of the month for NL hitters. The rain 
in Spain may stay mainly on the plain, but 
in Cincinnati (1-5) it stayed mostly around 
Crosley Field. It held off long enough for 
the Reds to play, at long last, their home 
opener, which had been washed out three 
times, and just long enough for them to 
end their six-game losing streak with a 
rain-shortened, six-inning 3-2 win against 
the Phillies. 


Standings: SF 9 3. Pitt 9-3. All 7-5, 
LA 7 5. Phil 5-5, Stl 5 5. Hou 5-8. 
NY 3-6. Chi 3 8. Cin 2 7 



Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 

As Italian as the timeless facades 
along the Grand Canal. Galliano is 
liqueur in the grand manner. In 
Livorno, legend says they distill the 
golden rays of the sun and put them 
into each drop of Galliano. Look for 
the tall, tapered bottle. Enjoy 
Galliano— the fine Italian liqueur 
that has conquered America. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


SPRING SONG 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed your baseball issue (April 18) 
because, as an Oriole fan, I liked your pre- 
diction of a Baltimore pennant. However, 
the last four paragraphs of your article on 
the Birds were very misleading. You base 
your charge of Baltimore's poor attendance 
on a single day. Sept. 20, 1964. On that par- 
ticular day the Orioles were playing a dou- 
bleheader at home against the Angels, who 
weren't even in the first division at the time. 
On the same day the Colts were on TV 
playing the Packers in Green Bay. Now, who 
can blame the people for staying home? 
After all. do the Yankees draw huge crowds 
when the Giants are on TV? 

I might point out to you that the Orioles 
drew over 75.000 fans for a recent three- 
game scries with the Yankees, who have 
about as much of a chance of winning the 
pennant this year as Bobby Kennedy has of 
being elected governor of Alabama. 

As for Mark Russell’s ditty, I thought 
that w as about as funny as a case of cancer. 

Larry Osterloii 

Memphis 

Sirs: 

To condemn Baltimore as a bad sports 
city by citing the poor attendance on one 
Sunday is to overlook the fact that the sea- 
son total for that year was 1,1 16,215. Count- 
ing the past three years Baltimore averages 
fourth among American League cities in 
attendance despite a history of weak hitting 
and an absence of crowd thrills. Sunday 
has never been a big attendance day at the 
unprotected sauna known as Memorial Sta- 
dium, but our Friday night figures will 
match Sunday crowds elsewhere. 

Maurice Brill 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

Oriole attendance is admittedly poor. 
However, I fail to see what place this has in 
your scouting report of American League 
baseball teams. The New York Mets have 
tremendous fan support, and they're still 
lousy. But the question is: why do you con- 
sider a song that describes a city as dotted 
with strip joints, possessing a bad smelling 
harbor, and desirous of having a striptease 
artist for mayor as a necessary part of your 
baseball analysis? 

William Statter 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

Washington Comedian Mark Russell, 
who pul the parody needle in Baltimore, did 
an even sharper job on Houston's Astro- 
dome when he headlined here last summer: 


Oh, give me a home, a 50,000-seat dome. 
And a Clear Lake where they race for 
space. 

A place if you’re sick, you can get fixed 
up quick. 

And a ball team in ninth or 10th place. 

Mrs. Jane Newkirk 

Houston 

Sirs: 

Hats off to Herman Wciskopf— the only 
one of you sensible enough to pick the 
Tigers for first! 

Ted Wolfe 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

Sol — id! Your article about the Phila- 
delphia Phillies was "Holy Believable." We 
know it, and Mr. Leggett let the world know 
it. 

L. E. Verbit 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

For your information the San Francisco 
Giants arc going to win the National League 
pennant this year. 

Roy Edward Wourt 

San Francisco 

CLAY IMAGE 

Sirs: 

Your first two articles in the Clay series 
arc excellent (A Case of Conscience, April 
II, el seq.). I am sure that the remaining 
three will be the same. But then, I may be 
prejudiced. In a sport once know n for color 
and dramatic flair, Cassius Clay is the first 
modern champion to revive that spirit both 
in and out of the ring. The incredible sacri- 
fices and talent alone that go into being 
merely a good professional boxer make Cas- 
sius' dramatics justifiable. 

David H. Pearlman 

Albuquerque 

Sirs: 

Jack Olsen is doing a fine job of telling 
the American Legion and everyone else, for 
that matter, why Cassius Clay isn't the mod- 
el of the great American Dream. His story 
would fit fine in a sociology textbook, but 
in a sports publication it has no place. 

Cassius talks too much. So what? Cassius 
is against the draft. I believe in freedom of 
speech. Cassius is a Muslim. It's his religion. 
What I’m trying to get at is that his religion, 
politics or background should have nothing 
to do with our judgment of him as an ath- 
lete. Save his private life for the social work- 
ers. 

There is only one measure of a sportsman 
—ability. Cassius Clay is the best boxer I 


have ever seen. Let's treat him like the sports 
champion he is. He is young, and he is brash, 
but how he can box! This should be your 
concern. 

Alan F. Test 

South Pasadena, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Everyone seems to be jumping on the "I 
hate Clay" bandwagon, and your Jack Ol- 
sen goes along on this ride. Olsen says Clay’s 
oversyllabilization of whites' names is mock 
pomposity. Maybe it's his manner of speech. 
Many people do it— I, for one. You say he 
doesn't take w hite people into his emotion- 
al life. Do whites take Negroes into their 
emotional life? I think there is a grave injus- 
tice being done to Cassius Clay. He hurts 
boxing no more than a cheese champ like 
Patterson. People should get off this band- 
wagon. 

Al Tamberelli Jr. 

Kirksville, Mo. 

TITANIC 

Sirs: 

Dan Jenkins’ great article, // Was Fun 
Time in the Thirties (April 4), really brought 
back memories for me, especially when he 
mentioned Titanic Thompson, the best 
hustler of all time. I lived in Parsons, Kans., 
and I started playing golf when I was 10. A 
pro named Tommy Manley cut down some 
clubs for me, and I shagged balls for him 
while he gave lessons. In between lessons he 
would show me how it was done. When I 
was 13 I won the Parsons Katy Champion- 
ship and was able to play the course in par. 
By the time I was 14 or 151 thought I could 
beat anyone. Well, one hot July day in 1931 
I was hanging around the clubhouse, and a 
long black car drove up. Four or five guys 
got out. and one of them asked the pro if 
he could get a game for some money. I no- 
ticed that the golf clubs were left-handed, 
and I thought I could beat anyone who was 
left-handed. 

Well, 1 played Titanic one game and won 
S20 from him. The next day he set up anoth- 
er game and challenged all the local golf 
players. I caddied for him that day, and he 
cleaned out all of them — all but one named 
Al Norton, a pretty good hustler himself. 
Titanic could split the middle of a fairway 
with every drive and was an excellent putter. 
He played just well enough to w in and would 
bet on every shot, if you wanted to bet. All 
this leads up to the time Titanic was ready 
to leave Parsons. He wanted me to go to 
Bartlesville, Okla. and get a job caddying 
at the country club. He said he would be 
down in about a week and pick me for his 
caddie, and then we would clean up on them 
all. Well, my dad wouldn't let me go, but to 
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19TH HOLE continued 



“Low Profile’ 
Woods can give 
you more 
distance 



WHY? 

My new “Low Profile" Woods 
work to increase your distance 
and control through a key de- 
sign innovation. A lower, more 
compact head profile gives 
faster head speed for greater 
impact, letting you get the ball 
away for that extra distance. 

Try 1966 “Low Profile" Woods 
soon at your Pro Shop and 
discover their new respon- 
siveness. 




this day I wish I had gone. Titanic did go 
there, and I guess that's another story. He 
wasn't welcome to come back, as I hear it. 

It was Fun Time in 1930. all right. I re- 
member hitchhiking 70 miles to Joplin. Mo. 
just to watch Horton Smith put on a demon- 
stration. It was also Fun Time in 1932 when 
I went to the Tri-state Golf Tournament in 
Joplin with $10 and a change of clothes. I 
lost the first-round match to a good putter 
from Columbus, Kans. and. I remember. I 
cried. I had played my best and lost. The 
next day as t was loafing around the lub- 
house a guy asked if I would like to play a 
game as his partner against a writci and a 
promising young pro. I was sure glad to ;*ct 
to play that day. and when I missed a short 
birdie on the 4th hole my partnersaid. "Look 
them over, we are playing for ten-ten-ten.” 
I thought this was cents but it was dollars 
and I didn't have $5 on me. Well, my part- 
ner sure laughed at me as I shot the eyes out 
of the course. I think I was six under par. 
and we won easy. But my partner was Ky 
Laffoon, and he knew we would win. I re- 
member having all my 30 bucks in one- 
dollur bills. I rolled them up like Titanic 
did only his roll was 20s. When I got home 
and peeled off S 10 to my dad (the amount 
he gave me to start out with) I had plenty 
left. 

Now I am 50 and still play once a week 
(with a 5 handicap), and I have a son who is 
17 and a 3-handicap player and, you know 
he is left-handed, like Titanic Thompson. 

Jack Brivvir 

Santa Barbara. Calif. 


I j ust got so much genuine joy out of Dan 
Jenkins' article that I couldn't resist writ- 
ing. It was all so vivid. Many, many years 
ago I caddied for Al Watrous when became 
to Ashland. Ohio to play a match with the 
local pro and the trick -shot artist. Joe Kirk- 
wood, Kirkwood would do fabulous things, 
like shooting a ball off a pocket watch, but 
he could never seem to win a tournament. 
He traveled a lot with Hagen. 

These guys you write of I remember them 
all. Dutch Harrison always fascinated me: 
and this guy is still going. He had. and prob- 
ably still has. about as big a loop in his sw ing 
as a golfer could have but. boy. he finished 
smooth as silk. And he always entertained 
that gallery ull the way. 

One that you didn't mention was Middlc- 
c off Such a fusscr and a w iggler f never saw . 
but when the instant came to swing that club 
I never have seen su'-h a transformation. All 
this jittery business would suddenly dissolve 
into a swing just about as liquid and beauti- 
ful as Sam Snead's. 

I could go on here for hours, but I just 
wanted you to know I enjoyed your article. 

Dudley Mili.ir 

Warren, Mich. 
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Fashion/Colour 
Woods make 
golf a 

beautiful game. 


WHY? 


1966 Fashion/Colour Woods 
come in seven radiant colors 
to brighten any lady golfer’s 
game: Astro Aqua, Celestial 
Blue, Dawn Pink, Galaxy 
Gray, Luna White, Sun Coral 
and W'inged Walnut. For lower 

scores, Fashion /Colour Woods 
feature the Speed Slot 1 toe 
channel and new curved soles. 

See 1966 Fashion/Colour 
Woods at your Pro Shop. They 
give you design excellence 
plus beauty. 





MOW LIKE A MILLION 


HAHN-ECLIPSE 


POW-R-BOY''' 200 

Even if you were a 
millionaire, you 
could not buy better 
yardening* equipment 
than Hahn-Eclipse. 

Ride in style as 
your 26" Pow-R-Boy 
200 mower whisks you 
over your estate . . . 
at any of five speeds 
you desire . . . cleanly 
clipping your grass 
without scalping turf. 
Meets ASA 
Safety Code. 


Write tor literature to Hahn-Eclipse Co., Evansville. Ind. 47717, Dept. SI-566. 
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Twenty-four Hours Later 
a Ferrari Wins 

That has been the continuing story of sports car racing at Le Mans for 
this decade, but can the old man keep it up? by KENNETH RUDEEN 


The world of sports car racing is at 
* once glamorous and confusing — 
glamorous for its thrills and dangers, 
confusing in the brain-crushing variety 
of cars and events. As an increasing 
number of Americans are coming to ap- 
preciate, however, there are some cer- 
tainties. too. One is that the finest sports 
cars built for road or racecourse since 
World War II have been the elegantly 
swift Fcrraris of Italy. Another is that 
the single most significant man in the 
field has been their manufacturer, Enzo 
Ferrari. And. finally, there is a special 
magic in the name Le Mans and its 24- 
hour sports car race, in which Ferraris 
have recently been invincible. 

Certain events in sport are classics — 
the Kentucky Derby, tennis at Wimble- 
don, the Indianapolis 500, the 24 hours 
of Le Mans — each providing the best 
quality of its kind at a traditional site. 
Le Mans is a drab provincial capital 
115 miles southwest of Paris, famous 
only for a gruesome double murder in 
the 1930s and its auto race, held each 
June and running from 4 o'clock on a 
Saturday afternoon to 4 the following 
afternoon. The racecourse, lying south 
of town, is a long one — 8.36 miles of 
road roughly forming a rectangle. It in- 
cludes a three-mile-long straightaway 
and a variety of kinks and corners. As 
circuits go, it is extremely fast. The 
quickest cars can get around in a little 
more than three and a half minutes, 
which averages out to better than 120 
mph. Some fifty-five cars start, running 
the gamut from tiny Renaults to big 
Fords and Ferraris. It is usual for larger 
cars to overtake smaller ones while run- 
ning 50 and 60 mph faster, which makes 
for tight situations on every lap. Some 
of the best road-racing drivers despise 
Le Mans for this reason, and also be- 
cause they must suppress a natural in- 
clination to race flat out from the fall of 
the starting flag. There arc always a few 
who suppress badly, the usual result be- 
ing a blown engine or damaged gearbox 
and early retirement. Often the best- 
disciplined drivers cannot resist taking 
out after an unusually fast car on an 
opposing team. In 1965 there was so 
much unrestrained speed in the early 
hours that not one of the four factory 
Ferraris or the six factory Fords finished 
the race. (A privately entered Ferrari 
won.) There arc other difficulties: the 
strain of night racing in the long hours 
of darkness, the probability of fog or 
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rain. Even though there are two drivers 
to each car, serving alternate hitches at 
the wheel, the pressure is constant and 
fatigue sets in. 

When it all began back in 1923 the 
race was intended to be a torture test 
of fast touring cars— a goad to manu- 
facturers to improve the breed by rem- 
edying the defects exposed during the 
24 hours. Until World War II the cars 
were not radically different from show- 
room specimens. The commercial ad- 
vantages of winning were not as impor- 
tant then as they are now, and in those 
days there were a certain chivalry and 
style now out of fashion. 

Consider the scene in 1926 as the Eng- 
lish driver and journalist S.C.H. Davis 
recalls it. Favorites for the overall vic- 
tory were the massive green Bentleys 
from Britain and the lithe blue Peugeots 
of France. The Bentley team knew it 
was up against "a tough proposition.” 
"Specklessly clean and polished to a 
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blaze,” the Bentleys were rolled to their 
starting positions, "Benjafield and my- 
self on Seven, Clement and Duller on 
Eight, Thistlcthwayte and Gallop on 
Nine." Davis speaks of the "glorious 
and thrilling” duels by daylight, and of 
the transition to night driving: "Dark- 
ness fell, out cars came in, the bags over 
the head-lamps were cut away, and with 
bright, clean lamp glasses off they went 
again, while other people were scrubbing 
hard at a glutinous mass of chloride, 
squashed flies, and caked dust to pro- 
duce a light at all. With the head-lamps 
and the switching on of lights all over 
the pits and grandstand, the scene be- 
came extraordinarily beautiful and eerie, 
the path of the cars down the road being 
marked by the swing of the head-light 
beams. . . . My spell during the night 
was cold but thrilling, the run from 
Mulsanne through the woods to Arnagc 
was goblincsquc as the lights threw 
sharp, dark shadows from the trees, and 
here and there the warm glow of a fire 
showed a group of enthusiastic specta- 
tors.” 

Daylight. New thrills. Drama. The 
top Peugeot goes out. and there is a 
chance for Davis to overtake another 
Peugeot now leading. "From our pit 
fluttered the ‘all-out' signal.” Thus in- 
spired, Davis hurled his Bentley after the 
enemy. A shower "clouded one's goggles 
abominably." and then, alas, the Bentley 
was off the road and caught in h sand- 
bank. wedged in too deep to be dug out. 
There was an embarrassing report to 
make to Builder W. O. Bentley. "I said, 
‘I have made a fool of myself and broken 
up the car.' and then I went for a long 
walk alone and wished 1 was dead.” 

This romantic view of Le Mans was 
not uncommon right up to the start of 
World War 11. and when racing was re- 
sumed after the war it survived for a 
while in a few individuals. The last of 
the great romantics was the American 
sportsman, Briggs Cunningham, who 
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g< Bill 
Russell 
cuts loose! 



Another great play, another great 
shot, another great game coming 
up as Bill Russell leads the way 
in the fabulous new Bill Russell 
Professional Basketball Shoe. Per- 
sonally styled and engineered by 
the world’s champion Boston 
Celtics center, this exciting new 
Bristol shoe is made to order for 
any man or boy who wants to go 
places, on or off the court. Rugged 
. . . long lasting . . . it's ideal for all 
sports, all seasons. 

Special bonded upper of double- 
thickness duck ... a fleece-lined, 
swept back tongue . . . seamless 
toes and double, pull-prool eyelets 
mold the Bill Russell Basketball 
Shoe to your foot . . . give you the 
game-winning action of high jump- 
ing. shock-absorbent double 
sponge insole plus the exclusive 
TRI ACTION outsole. The perfect 
combination to give you split-sec- 
ond stops and starts . . . extra fast 
cuts and pivots. 

Watch “The Shoe" in action as 
Bill Russell flashes down the floor 
with the Boston Celtics or see it 
along with the complete line of 
Bristol outdoor and athletic foot- 
wear at your nearest store. Bristol 
Manufacturing Corporation, Bristol, 
Rhode Island. 

BRISTOL 


with gallantry and a cheerful disregard 
of the expense put the U.S. into the 
fight in the early 1950s. He not only had 
special Cunningham cars built for Le 
Mans but also raced them — and pretty 
well. too. 

Today most of the Le Mans racers are 
entered by manufacturers who want bad- 
ly to win for the worldwide publicity 
certain to follow. A few amateur driv- 
ers still get in. but most arc businesslike 
pros, odds-on not to discern anything 
goblinesquc or otherw ise enthralling on 
the Mulsannc-Arnage section. At Lc 
Mans the cars are the heroes- — and the 
builders behind them. 

When normal, prosaic passenger cars 
were scarce after the war and automak- 
ers were humping to meet the demand, 
there were few sporty machines availa- 
ble for Le Mans, so the race officials ad- 
mitted the car known as the "proto- 
type." These were required to have a few 
of the customary features of road cars- 
fenders, headlights, a passenger's seat 
but otherwise they could be as racy as 
the builders wanted to make them and 
nobody cared whether they were actually 
prototypes of cars to be sold to the pub- 
lic. With their fussy racing engines and 
stripped interiors they were not lit to be 
driven on normal roads. Naturally, these 
"wide Grand Prix cars" clobbered the 
more or less production-line entries. 
There was much argument among spe- 
cialists as to whether the prototypes vio- 
lated sacred Lc Mans tradition, but the 
spectators loved them. They loved them 
so much that attendance has spiraled up 
to the 300.000 mark. This affection was 
not even dampened by the catastrophe 
of 1955 — racing's worst accident, in 
which 83 spectators were killed when a 
Mercedes rode up the back of a skidding 
Austin Healey, took off. hit the top of 
the bank and disintegrated into the 
crowd. 

Le Mans races go like this: drivers 
sprint across the homestretch to their 
silent cars, angle-parked in a long line 
and arranged roughly by engine size, 
with the bigger cars first, fire them up 
and tear away in the loveliest traffic tan- 
gle east of the Hollywood Freeway. 
Twenty-four hours later a Ferrari wins. 
Occasional winners in the early postwar 
years. Ferraris became unbeatable in the 
'60s. taking six consecutive victories in 
the years 1960 to 1965. 

There are several kinds of Ferraris: 
the sports car prototypes that win at Lc 
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Mans, the Grand Prix cars, the some- 
what tamer Grand Touring cars that 
also are raced and some of the most 
gorgeous, costly, swift, leather-uphol- 
stered roadsters and coupes that ever 
made the street scene. When Porlirio 
Rubirosa crashed and died in the sum- 
mer of 1965 in the Bois dc Boulogne he 
was at the wheel of a Ferrari. His widow, 
the exquisite starlet Odile Rodin, under- 
lined the general feeling about Rubi- 
rosa's discriminating taste in cars, as 
well as his style of liv ing, by commenting 
that it was the way he would have 
wanted to go. 

Ferraris are the most revered of all 
fast cars because one hawk-nosed, earthy 
man builds them as he damn pleases. He 
builds them fast, he builds them beau- 
tiful and he builds them expensive. He 
is 68-year-old Enzo Ferrari, and he is 
the last remaining automaker of any im- 
portance with the power and independ- 
ence to do this. His spiritual predecessor 
is the famous Italian-born French build- 
er, Ettore Bugatti. whose horseshoe ra- 
diator graced the most distinctive racing 
and touring cars of the '20s and '30s. 

Enzo Ferrari may be the only auto- 
mobile manufacturer in the world who 
disdains to provide a warranty of any 
kind on his cars. They range in price 
from SI 4.000 to S29.000, and if you in- 
sist upon a warranty he will tell you to 
go jump into a Rolls-Royce. Ferrari 
does not cozy up to his customers, some 
of whom he describes as "exhibition- 
ists." He is correct in the presence of 
royalty— Prince Bernhard of The Neth- 
erlands is a faithful customer but blue- 
bloods get no concessions. 

Ferrari's first love is racing, not com- 
mercial success. Once a driver himself, 
then boss of the Seudcria Ferrari, a 
semi-independent team that handled 
Alfa Romeo's prewar racing, and finally 
the builder of his own racing and tour- 
ing cars, he has. year in and year out, 
in good times and bad. devoted his life 
to racing of the highest quality. In the 
late 1950s. when a number of famous 
drivers died while racing his cars (Brit- 
ain's Peter Collins. Italy's Luigi Musso. 
the Marquis dc Portago of Spain), lie 
was violently attacked in some parts of 
the Italian press as a monster, the im- 


This article is adapted from the book The 
Swiftest by Kenneth Rudeen. W. W, Sor- 
ton & Co. will publish it this summer. 


plication being that he heartlessly sent 
these men to their deaths. The Vatican 
newspaper debated whether it was con- 
trary to the moral law to permit the risk 
of human life inherent in racing. 

Despite these storms Ferrari has per- 
severed and added to his fame. So many 
drivers have raced for him over the years, 
from the legendary Tazio Nuvolari to 
the recent world champion, John Sur- 
tees of Britain, that a list of the top men 
reads like a racing hall of fame. To Fer- 
rari the best of the oldtimcrs was Nuvo- 
lari, and the best of the postwar genera- 
tion Stirling Moss, a driver who some- 
how never found himself on the Ferrari 
factory team despite Enzo's admiration 
for him. 

Juan Fangio won the world cham- 
pionship for 1956 in a Ferrari Grand 
Prix car but switched to the rival Italian 
Maserati works the following year In- 
terestingly. Ferrari saw Fangio as a su- 
preme Grand Prix driver, but not of 
Moss's class in sports cars. (This is a 
fine distinction. Excellent Grand Prix 
drivers are almost invariably excellent 
sports car drivers as well. Fangio, while 
brilliant in a number of sports car races, 
was perhaps bored in others and not at 
his best. Moss's vitality and competitive 
fire made him an outstanding contender 
in any kind of car in any race.) Ferrari 
did not much care for Fangio as a hu- 
man being, accusing him of having a 
persecution mania. 

Ferrari long ago slopped going to 
races himself and today rarely travels 
far from Maranello. the north Italian 
town where he has built a small but 
unusually self-sutTicicnt factory. Ferrari 
dislikes being dependent upon outside 
suppliers. For racing he fabricates every- 
thing that he can, down to the smallest 
fittings. Moss tells a story to illustrate 
this. During the 1964 Grand Prix of Aus- 
tria, a tiny suspension part on John Sur- 
tees' car broke, putting him out of the 
race. "They did a big engineering exer- 
cise on the part that broke," Moss says. 
"It was one of the very few parts made 
outside the factory. The whole job was 
scrapped. After that, Ferrari made his 
own." 

All Ferrari touring cars and most of 
the racing models have V-12 engines 
that arc built there in the Maranello fac- 
tory. That they arc V-I2s is traceable to 
Fcrrari's admiration for the big Ameri- 
can V-12 Packards of military officers 
whom he saw in Italy just after World 
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We refuse to say anything nice 
about Kawasaki. 

We don't have to. Not when others are so willing to do it for us. 

In just about every cycling magazine, Kawasaki has been lauded to the 
sky. Reporting on Kawasaki road tests, typical comments run along 
these lines: "Every cycling enthusiast, at least once in his life, should 
experience the inimitable pleasure of this fine luxury cycle." "Built like 
a watch." "The ride is steady and solid." "The way Kawasaki is put 
together, wear and tear doesn't stand much chance of stopping it." 
"Plenty of low torque speed as well as high rpm power!" "Lots of travel 
in the forks and rear suspension . . . springing is quite soft . . . wheel 
movements are so well damped there is no bottoming.” "The seat is 
soft and wide . . . one of the best." 

That just about says it all. Except for one thing. Kawasaki offers a com- 
plete line of models up to 650cc. Built and backed by one of the world's 
largest and most honored names in transportation. See them at your 
Kawasaki dealer today. And say all the nice things you want. 

FUN PEOPLE GO 

KAWASAKI 

Dealer inquiries invited. KAWASAKI AIRCRAFT CO., LTD. 
208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, III., Main Office - Tokyo, Japan 
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A Ferrari Wins conilnutd 


"If you can find a 
better Bourbon...buy it!” 



“Hunt from Kenya to the Khyber Pass ■ . . 
you'll never find a better Bourbon !" 



America’s Largest Selling 6 Year Old Kentucky Bourbon! 


War I and to the fact that he liked the 
exhaust noise they made — their “song,” 
as he puts it. Racing Ferraris emit a 
magnificent wail. Some far-gone bufTs. 
unable to get enough of this magic 
sound at the races, wallow in it at home 
via record player. 

Ferrari did not design the V-12 en- 
gine. The credit belongs to Gioacchino 
Colombo, an engineer already famous 
for his contributions to Alfa Romeo rac- 
ing cars. In fact. Ferrari designs virtual- 
ly none of the pieces that make up his 
automobiles. His genius lies in his taste, 
his discrimination, his instinct for this 
or that total configuration out of the 
innumerable alternatives possible. Above 
all. he is renowned for the power of his 
engines. Some years ago he paid scant 
attention to suspension, believing that 
the hottest engine wins the motor race. 
When underpowered English cars of the 
late ‘50s and early ‘60s started beating 
his brutes because they stuck better in 
turns and thus could get through them 
faster. Ferrari cheerfully copied the kind 
of suspension that made this possible. 

In America. Ferrari fever among car 
buffs approaches outright worship. 
Soon after the first competition sports 
cars appeared on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. John Bond, the publisher of Road & 
Track . was hailing "one of the truly 
great cars in world automotive history.” 
American racing drivers queued up for 
them. The flamboyant amateur. "Gen- 
tleman Jim" Kimberly of the Kimberly- 
Clark paper-making millions, cut a 
swath in red racing coveralls to match 
his red Ferrari, which was transported 
first-class in a Ferrari red truck. The 
serious and gifted pros, such drivers as 
Phil Hill. Carroll Shelby and Masten 
Gregory, all raced Ferraris early in their 
careers. Hill spent a number of years on 
the factory team, winning the world 
championship in 1961 and no less than 
three Le Mans victories, teaming up on 
those occasions with the Belgian chemi- 
cal heir. Olivier Gcndcbicn. Shelby's su- 
preme goal these days is to defeat Fer- 
rari at Le Mans with the impressive Ford 
Motor Company prototype, called the 
Mark II. In view of the massive resources 
Ford is bringing to the fight, this could 
be the year. If so. Ford will be entitled 
to much glory, despite its advantages in 
money and number of technical experts, 
for anyone who lakes on that magnifi- 
cent old man of Maranello knows he 
has been in a race. end 
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Hey mustangs, 
tigers, fishes, 
et at, meet the 
1966 DOW. 



Sorry, you’ll never see the 1966 
DOW zipping along Woodward 
or in the showrooms. We'd still 
much rather help make your new 
cars better than try to build one of 
our own. 

What kind of help can you get 
from Dow? What kind do you 
need? Thermoplastics? We make 
more than 140 formulations. All 
with perfect color-matching or 
reproduction, too. 


Or maybe you need chemicals, 
foams, brake or radiator fluids, 
rubber lubricants, magnesium, fab- 
ricated aluminum or textile fibers? 
We make them. In the quantity 
and with the quality you need. 

Automotive chemicals and plas- 
tics research? Our facilities are 
among the best in the world. May- 
be the best. And no one even 
comes close to matching Dow's 
capabilities with magnesium. 


No one is much easier for you 
to get at. either. Just a couple 
hours by car and you're in Mid- 
land, the home of the largest 
single chemical complex in the 
world. A couple seconds by tele- 
phone (444-1000) and you've got 
our Detroit sales office. 

It’s your business. Challenge 
us. 

The 'Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Michigan. 

© The Dow Chemical Company 


The Magazine Advantage . . . 



T his man is deciding on a car. lie is a magazine reader. He has a 
good income— well above average. He docs more, has more, buys 
more. (Frequent magazine readers are the big buyers of cars: 67% 
above the heavy TV viewers in new car purchases last year; 32% above 
average in ownership of more than one car.) 

Like you, and most magazine readers, he knows how to buy and how 
to live. lie knows this magazine knows him, that its editorial and 
advertising pages are created and designed with his progress in mind. 

That’s why he picks this publication — deliberately pays for it — 
constantly pays attention to it. It is his own personal choice . . . his own 
magazine. It’s right for him. 

MAGAZINE READERS 

Read Much More Into Their Lives 

MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
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There'd be nobody to tell you who 
won the Series in *57. 

Or the Masters in ’61. 

There’d be nobody to remember 
what your favorite drink is. 

Or lend a sympathetic ear to your 
troubles. 



Or laugh at three jokes— all of 

which he’s heard before. •‘"‘ffirf 



Your neighborhood tavern is 
a friendly place to visit. And a 
lot of the credit has to go 
to your neighborhood bartender. 


Stop in and see him during National 
Tavern Month (the month of May). 
And while you’re there, have a 
drink of Canadian Club— 
the world's lightest whisky. 



"Th» B«*t In The Hous*"* In 87 land* 



"hPJJI AlifI" J 'iWS UUIlfO 
WliKIMUI CANADA 


When you’re out of Schlitz, 
you’re out of beer.” 



This is the most carefully brewed beer in the world 
From the first golden grain of barley to the 
last gentle kiss of the hops, it takes 1,174 
careful steps to create the taste of Schlitz: 
real gusto in the great light beer. 


The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous 




